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r^^AlOPOLTTAK 


Through  a  special 
arrangement  just  ef- 
fected with  the  pub- 
lishers, Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture  is  en- 
abled to  make  its 
Readers  the  follow- 
ing unprecedented 
yearly  subscription 
offer,  for  a  short 
time  only:    :    :    :  : 


Regular  Price' 

$1.00 


GLEANINGS 

Cosmopolitan  $1.00 

Success  Magazine  $i.oo 

Total  Value  ....  $3.00 


Our  Price  Only 


$ 


2.00 


For  All  Three 


Many  of  the  most  popular  magazines  are  raising  their  prices  this  year,  but  we  have 
secured  the  co-operation  of  these  well-known  publications  on  such  advantageous 
terms  as  to  permit  of  this  great  clubbing  offer.  No  such  bargain  in  a  similar  group 
has  been  offered  for  years,  and  it  is  an  opportunity  that  will  not  come  soon  again. 
If  your  subscription  to  Gleanings  has  not  yet  expired,  you  may  still  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  by  having  it  extended  now  for  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  expiration. 


/COSMOPOLITAN  is  the  one  great  magazine  of 
^  all  the  great  national  monthlies. 

No  matter  how  many  magazines  you  take, 
"Cosmopolitan"  is  the  one  you  can  not  afford  to 
do  without.  Its  subscribers  of  last  year  are  sub- 
scribers this  year— with  their  friends.  This, 
after  all,  is  the  real  test  of  a  magazine's  merit- 
that  its  readers  tell  their  friends  about  it. 

You  can  be  sure  that  for  the  coming  year  one 
feature  in  each  issue  will  be  of  such  universal 
interest  as  to  dominate  the  magazine  world  for 
that  month.  "The  best  —  no  matter  what  it 
costs,"  is  the  motto  which  makes  "Cosmopol- 
itan" resemble  no  other  magazine  but  "Cosmo- 
politan," 


CUCCESS  MAGAZINE  prints  the  liveliest  fic- 
tion  and  the  frankest,  strongest  articles.  It 
gives  all  the  significant  news  of  the  world  each 
month,  splendidly  reviewed  and  condensed  for 
quick,  easy  reading. 

It  is  the  magazine  that  clipped  speaker  Can- 
non's wings;  that  first  exposed  the  indecent 
stage;  that  ran  the  investment  fakers  into  the 
cyclone  cellar;  that  is  stirring  the  church  to 
look  our  religious  problems  in  the  face;  that,  in 
a  word,  reflects  all  the  important,  interesting 
sides  of  American  life. 

It  publishes  every  month  a  page  of  short,  fun- 
ny stories,  verse,  anecdotes,  for  which  it  pays 
ten  cents  a  word.  It  is  bright,  well-balanced, 
and  readable.  It  is  unlike  any  other  magazine. 


iSend  Your  Subscription  Today  to 
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Ten  Flower  rnrr 
PostCardsfKliL 


The  Touch 

0/ 

The  Finger 


This  is  the  most'beautiful  set 
of  souvenir  post  cards  ever  pro- 
duced. Every  card  is  a  work 
of  art.  They  are  fitly  named 
"Beauties  of  Friendship."  The 
set  consists  of  ten  cards,  each 
card  bearing  a  dififerent  flower 
and  a  dififerent  expression  of 
love  and  esteem.    Each  flower 

is  reproduced  in  its  natural  colors  and  in  a  most  lifelike  manner. 
The  gold  background  adds  to  the  effect  and  causes  the  flowers  to 
stand  out  from  the  cards  in  a  realistic  manner.  Each  card  bears 
a  different  verse  of  sentiment  suitable  and  appropriate  for  any  time 
or  person.  While  the  supply  lasts  we  want  every  reader  who  sees 
this  offer  to  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  mail  them  free  a  set  of 
these  wonderfully  attractive  cards. 

WHY  THESE  CARDS  ARE  FREE:  The  purpose  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  not  to  sell  you  this  set  of  post  cards,  but  to  get  in  touch  with  people 
who  buy  and  appreciate  post  cards.  We  have  a  special  proposition  to  make 
to  all  such  people,  and  in  order  to  find  out  who  they  are  and  where  they  are 
we  make  this  Special  Offer  :  If  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below, 
with  three  two-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  clerical  expense,  postag'e  and 
packing:,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free  this  set  of  ten  (10)  "  Beauties  of 
Friendship  "  post  cards.  We  make  no  profit  on  this  transaction,  in  fact  we 
lose  money  unless  you  see  fit  to  do  the  small  favor  we  shall  ask  of  you  when 
we  send  you  these  cards,  but  as  it  will  be  somethin,^  which  will  benefit  you, 
we  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  money  on  this  offer. 

FREE:  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER  FOR  PROMPTNESS 

If  you  will  answer  this  advertisement  at  once,  we  will  in  addition  to 
sending  you  the  above  ten  "Beauties  of  Friendship"  post  cards,  also 
send  you  absolutely  free  and  postpaid,  a  complete  novelette  entitled 
"  The  Touch  of  the  Finger— a  Typewriter  Mystery." 

It  is  a  story  you  will  sit  up  late  to  finish,  it  is  so  fascinating  and  interesting.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  stories  ever  written,  and  we  defy  anyone  to  solve  the  mystery 
before  they  reach  the  final  chapters.  Remember,  we  send  vou  this  novelette  abso- 
lutely free  as  an  incentive  for  you  to  ANSWER  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  THE 
MINUTE  YOU  SEE  IT. 


This  complete  Novelette  Will  be 
sent  absolutely  free  and  postpaid 
to  every  person  answering  the 
advertisement  promptly. 


LEONARD  DARBYSHIRE,  Inc.. 

Dept.  G.  B.  C.   ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : 

Send  me  at  once  the  ten  beautiful  colored  post  cards  "Beauties  of 
Friendship  "  as  advertised.  Also,  send  me  free,  for  my  prompt- 
ness in  answering  your  ad.,  the  novelette,  entitled,  "  The  Touch  of 
the  Finger."  Also  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  special  offer  you 
desire  to  make  me.  Enclosed  find  three  two-cent  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  clerical  help  and  packing  of  above. 

Name  

Box,  Street 
or  R.  F.  D.  No. 


Town 


County 


State 


LEONARD  DARBYSHIRE,  INC.,  Dept.  G.B.C.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 
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Honey  Markets 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


Boston.— We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey,  16  to 
17;  No.  1  ditto,  15  to  16  ;  fancy  white  extracted.  9  to  10  ; 
light  amber,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.   Beeswax,  32. 

Oct.  6.   Blake-Lee  Co. 

Kansas  City.— The  receipts  of  comb  honey  are  more 
liberal;  demand  grood.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24 
sections,  $3.10  to  $3.25;  No.  2  white  and  amber,  $2.90  to 
$3.00;  extracted  white,  per  lb.,  6%  to  7.  Beeswax,  25  to 
30  cents. 

Oct.  6.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 


Indianapolis. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  best 
grades  of  honey,  with  market  fairly  well  supplied. 
For  fancy  white  comb  honey  producers  are  being  paid 
16  cents;  for  No.  1  white,  14;  finest  extracted  in  5-gal- 
lon  cans,  8.  No  demand  for  amber  or  off  grades. 
Producers  of  beeswax  are  receiving  28  to  30  cents. 

Oct.  2.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Cincinnati.— The  market  on  comb  honey  is  exceed- 
ingly brisk.  We  have  had  four  carloads,  and  sold  the 
same  in  quantities  of  from  100  to  200  cases  at  WA;  re- 
tail, 16.  Extracted  table  honey  is  brisk — sage,  8>^  to  9; 
amber  in  barrels,  fair  demand  at  6  to  6>^.  Beeswax  is 
slow  at  $33.00  per  100  lbs.  The  above  are  our  selling 
prices,  not  what  we  are  paying. 

Oct.  6.  C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Schenectady  —The  demand  is  good.  Our  sales  for 
September  were  much  larger  than  a  year  ago,  espe- 
cially in  extracted  honey.  We  could  have  sold  more 
if  producers  had  gotten  their  crop  ready  for  shipment 
in  time.  Buckwheat  seems  to  be  short  in  this  State, 
and  sells  as  high  as  second-quality  clover.  We  quote 
fancy  white  clover,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  fair,  12  to 
13;  fancy  buckwheat,  12  to  13;  fair,  11  to  12;  light  ex- 
tracted, iVz  to  8^;  dark,  7  to  7)^. 

Schenectady,  Oct.  1.  Chas.  MacCulloch. 

New  York.— We  are  having  a  good  demand  for  all 
grades  of  comb  honey,  and  quote  fancy  white  at  15; 
No.  1,  14;  No.  2,  12  to  13;  dark,  12.  Some  exceptionally 
fancy  lots  of  white  will  bring  more.  Buckwheat  comb 
honey  seems  to  be  rather  scarce,  and  fancy  stock  is 
selling  at  12  to  13;  No.  2,  10  to  11.  Extracted  honey  is 
in  fair  demand,  mostly  California,  which  we  quote, 
water-white,  8V2;  white  sage,  8;  light  amber,  7%;  am- 
ber, 6%  to  7;  white  clover  and  basswood,  8  to  8!^ ;  buck- 
wheat, 6  to  6y2.  Beeswax  is  very  quiet  —  28  to  30,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

Oct.  6.  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


Chicago.— Comb  honey  has  been  selling  quite  well 
at  15  to  16  for  No.  1  to  fancy.  Some  lines  of  extra  fan- 
cy have  brought  17  where  they  were  practically  per- 
fect in  every  respect.  Off  colors  and  grades  range 
from  one  to  three  cents  less,  according  to  flavor  and 
condition.  White  extracted  honey  ranges  from  7  to  8; 
amber,  6  to  7.   Beeswax,  30. 

Oct.  7.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


Philadelphia.— There  is  now  a  heavy  demand  for 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  As  the  bulk  of  the 
comb  honey  in  our  large  cities  is  sold  within  the  next 
ninety  days,  we  would  urge  all  who  have  any  honey 
to  sell  to  get  it  into  the  market  as  soon  as  possible. 
Prices  are  firm.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb,  16  to  18; 
No.  1  white,  14  to  15;  amber,  13  to  14;  extracted  white 
honey  in  five-gallon  cans,  9;  amber,  6  to  7.  Beeswax, 
firm  at  29  cents. 

Oct.  7.   Wm.  a.  Selser. 

Liverpool.— The  honey  market  is  steady,  with  sales 
of  California  at  $10.56  and  Haitian  at  $7.02  to  $7.20  per 
cwt.  Values  of  other  kinds  are  unchanged.  Chilian, 
$7.02  to  $7.26  per  cwt;  Peruvian,  $3.84  to  $4.80;  Califor- 
nia, $9.12  to  $9.84;  Jamaican,  $6.72  to  $7.92;  Haitian, 
$6.72  to  $7.68.  Beeswax  has  a  rather  quiet  market  with 
a  slow  demand.  We  quote  African  at  $32.64  to  $33.88 
per  cwt;  American,  $33.88  to  $37.48;  West  Indian,  $32.64 
to  $36.30;  Chilian,  $33.88  to  $41.14. 

Sept  22.    TAYLOR  &  CO. 

ZANESVILLE.— The  present  demand  for  honey  is 
about  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  market 
is  somewhat  better  supplied  than  at  the  time  of  last 
quotations.  Producers  would  receive  from  the  job- 
bing trade  for  white  comb  14  to  16  cents,  according  to 
grade  and  quality.  Better  grades  of  comb  sell  to  the 
retail  grocery  trade  at  16  to  17^.  Producers  are  offer- 
ed SYi  cts.  for  best  white-clover  or  raspberry  extract- 
ed. For  good  clean  beeswax  I  offer  28  cts.  in  cash  or 
30  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies. 

Oct  6.  EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE. 


Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  very  good,  with  prices,  however,  not 
as  high  as  they  should  be.  We  are  booking  orders 
now  for  our  fourth  car  of  comb  honey,  which  will  be 
here  in  the  next  ten  days,  at  14J4  wholesale  in  lots  of 
50  to  150  cases.  We  get  from  16  to  17^  from  the  store 
by  the  single  case.  Amber  extracted  honey  brings  6 
to  7%  by  ihe  barrel,  and  white-clover  and  sage  honey, 
choice,  9>^.  We  are  paying  29  cents  cash  for  beeswax 
delivered  here. 

Oct.  6.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


St.  Louis.— Our  honey  market  is  in  good  condition, 
especially  for  the  extracted  grades,  for  which  we  have 
a  good  demand.  The  supply  of  extracted  honey  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  There  is  enough  comb  honey  in  this 
market  to  meet  the  demand.  We  quote  fancy  white 
comb  honey  at  16  ;  choice  amber,  13  to  14  ;  granulated 
or  dark,  nominal  at  7  to  9.  Broken  or  leaking  honey 
sells  at  much  less.  White  extracted  Colorado,  in  five- 
gallon  cans,  brings  9  to  10;  amber,  75^  in  cans  and  6^ 
in  barrels.  Beeswax,  choice  pure,  brings  29;  inferior 
grades,  less.  ^  ^ 

Oct.  8.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY.     .  . 


Oar  second  car  of  Sage  Honey  has  arrived.   The  first  sold  Hke  "hot- 
cakes"  in  crates  of  two  60-pound  cans  at  9>^c  per  pound. 
Sample,  10c.   Truly  if  you  ever  ate  fine  honey 
you  will  say  this  is  par  excellence. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

"  The  Busy  Bee-men  " 

51  Walnut  Street      .      .      .      .      .      .      Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 
market, 
have  any  to  sell,  mail 

I 


If  you 
small  average  sampL 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 
205  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St..  82-84  iVlurray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


30  YEARS  SELLING  HONEY 


Has  given  us  a  large  out- 
let and  many  customers 
who  depend  on  us  for 
their  supply  of  honey. 
Correspondence  promptly 
answered        :       :  : 

H.  R.  WRIGHT,  Atbany.N.Y. 


HONEY!  HONEY!! 


If  you  are  in  want  of  extracted  or  comb  honey,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  you,  as  we  have  several  cars  of 
California  honey  in  stock.  Write  to-day  for  prices  and 
samples.  ::         ::         ::         ::         ::  :: 

If  you  have  any  honey  to  offer,  state  kind  it  is,  how 
it  is  put  up,  and  lowest  price  you  expect  for  same, 
delivered  Cincinnati.      ::         ::         ::         ::  :: 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 

2146-48  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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TWO  LETTERS 


One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  my  life 
is  that  of  advertising  the  Review  and  Ad- 
vanced Bee  Culture  — the  praising  of  my  own 
work.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  employing 
some  one  else  to  write  my  advertising.  The 
next  best  thing  is  that  of  publishing  the  opin- 
ion of  others,  so  I'm  going  to  give  a  part  of 
two  letters  on  the  subject.  The  first  is  from 
a  brother  of  Harry  Hill  (once  editor  of  the 
American  Bee-keeper),  and  reads  as  follows: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1907. 

Friend  Hutchinson:— After  being  associated  for  near- 
ly two  years  with  the  publication  of  the  American  Bee- 
keeper, and  having  ample  opportunity  to  see,  read,  and 
know  the  different  apicultural  journals,  I  can  trutlaful- 
ly  say  that,  if  the  Review  sold  for  81.00,  and  all  the  oth- 
er journals  clubbed  together  for  the  same  money,  the 
Review  would  be  my  choice. 

Nearly  every  issue  of  the  Review  contains  a  single 
paragraph,  the  following  of  which  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  paper  for  a  whole  year. 

It  may  be  wrong  of  me  to  tell  of  it;  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  fact  that  I  look  for  the  coming  of  the  Review  with  al- 
most the  same  interest  and  expectation  that  a  lover 
looks  for  a  letter  from  his  sweetheart. 

The  gentleness  and  smoothness  of  its  English,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  its  editor  acknowledges 
his  mistakes  are  highly  acceptable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  G.  Hill. 

The  other  letter  is  from  a  friend  in  New 
Jersey,  and  has  reference  to  Advanced  Bee 
Culture.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

East  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  7,  1908. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hutchinson:— Your  Advanced  Bee  Culture 
and  back  numbers  of  the  Review  came  last  evening, 
and  I  at  once  delved  into  both  with  great  delight. 


I  must  compliment  you  most  highly  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book.  It  is  a  handsome,  dainty  vol- 
ume, worthy  of  the  care  and  thought  bestowed  upon 
every  detail.  The  style  of  type  is  especially  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  while  the  subject-matter  is  so  clear,  frank, 
and  familiar,  that  one  is  fascinated  at  once. 

I  thank  you  so  much  for  the  personality  that  you  in- 
ject into  all  that  you  write;  and  thank  you  many  times 
more  for  getting  out,  and  keeping  out,  of  the  stereotype 
bee  talk  that  has  been  rehashed  again  and  again. 

I  appreciate  this  all  the  more  because  I  have  been, 
ror  20  year^  in  the  publication  business  with  one  of 
the  largest  houses  in  the  United  States. 

Yours  very  cordially, 

Wm.  Bayley. 

The  Review  is  $1.00  a  year,  but  just  at 
present  I  have  some  200  sets  of  back  num- 
bers for  this  year  that  I  will  send  free  to 
those  who  send  SI. 00  for  1910.  In  other 
words,  you  can  now  get  the  Review  for  1909 
and  1910  for  only  $1.00. 

Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  $1.20;  or  I  will 
club  it  with  the  Review  one  year  for  only 
$2.00;  and,  just  now,  can  send  this  year's  is- 
sues free.  That  is,  so  long  as  the  back  num- 
bers hold  out,  you  can  get  the  Review  for 
1909  and  1910,  and  the  book,  for  only  $2.00. 

For  ten  cents  I  will  send  three  late  but 
different  issues  of  the  Review,  and  a  clubbing 
offer  that  will  open  your  eyes,  and  the  ten 
cents  may  apply  on  any  subscriptions  sent 
us  within  a  year. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Micli. 


Cook's  Honey -jar! 

(Not  Dr.  Cook  who  discovered  the  North  Pole) 
But  J.  H.  M.  Cook,  who  keeps  the  Bee-supply 
House  at  70  Cortland  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sells  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Honey-jar  with 
patent  air-tight  sanitary  stopper.  Send  10c 
(half  the  postage)  and  you  get  a  sample  jar. 
Catalog  free. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS. 

486-490  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 


Consignments  Solicited.      Established  1875. 


Tii8  Best  Honey-jar 

No.  25  with  lined  cap,  $5.00  per  gross. 
Sample,  20c.   Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

FINE  LIGHT  HONEY,  8k  per  Lb. 


Apiaries: 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 
1  05  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  CITY 


Wo  attorney'^ 
fee  an  til  pat- 
ent Is  allowed. 

Write  for  "invent- 
or'* Guide." 
Franklin  n.Honeh.  Loan  &  Trust  Bl(lg.,Washiii''ton.D.C. 


HONEY! 


DADANT  &  SONS 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


Ifjyour  white-clover  crop  is  short,  and  you 
want  some  good  honey  to  supply  your 
customers,  we  can  offer  you  White 
Alfalfa  Honey  at  the  following  prices : 

One  60-lb.  can       -      10c  per  pound 
Two  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  9c  " 
Ten  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  S}^  " 

This  honey  is  put  up  in  new,  bright 
cans,  neat  and  clean,  and  we  can 

guarantee  it  in  every  way  

Sample  by  mail  5  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
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Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 

Established  1873  Circulation  35,000  72  pages  Semi-monthly 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.  To  be  used  in  one  issue.  One-fourth  page,  $12.50;  one-half 
page,  $25.00;  one  page,  $50.00. 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2)i  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2.    (Regular  magazine  page.) 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Banking  by  Mail. 

Savings  Deposit  Bank.. cov. 

Bee-suppliteS. 
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Bee-keepers'  Directory. .  23 
For  Sale   22 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  21 
Honey  and  W&x  for  Sale  21 

Poultry   22 

Real  Estate   21 

Situations  Wanted   22 

Wants  and  Exchanges. . .  21 

Comb  Foundation. 

Dadant&Sons   2i 

Rhodes,  J.  H   24 

Fencing. 

Kitselmau  Brothers   14 

Coiled  Spring  Co.   14 

Feppets. 

Knapp,  N.  A   16 

Fruit. 

California  Fruit  Co  636 

Gs-s-engmes. 

Detroit  Engine  Works.. .  14 
bralloway  Co.,  Wm   14 

Gpeenhouses. 

Sunllglit  Sash  Co.,  cover. 
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National  Biscuit  Co   3 
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Standard  Paint  Co.,  cover. 
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Best  Light  Co   15 
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Kerr,  O.  W.,  cover. 

Patents. 
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Poultry-supplies. 
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Publications. 

Agassiz  Association   5 
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Headquarters  for 

NEW  YORK 
STATE 


Bee- 
Supplies 
of 
All 

Kinds. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,        ::        NEW  YORK 


THEY  ARE  HERE, 

The  Best  and  Largest  Stock  of  Root's  Goods 
Ever  in  Western  Michigan. 

As  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
y%  bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thing  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time  ^  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE  E.  HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


Liberal  discount  given  on 
fall  and  winter  orders.  . 


Quotations  are  supplied 
promptly  showing  you  the 
net  cost  of  your  order. 


We  are  paying  top-notch 
prices  for  beeswax — cash 
or  trade  


Seasonable  goods — ship- 
ping -  cases,  feeders,  etc. 
— at  your  call  


OPPOSITE  THE  LAKE   SHORE  DEPOT 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Western  Headquarters 

..  for  .. 

BEE  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with  promptness  and  satisfaction. 

We  sell  ROOrS  GOODS  here  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  AT  ROOT'S  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,  according   to  quantity,  by  letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
565  and  567  W.  7ih  St.    DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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MAGAZINE  ^ 
TRIO  1^ 

THE  DESIGNER 


TFN  CENTS  A  COPY   Si  .■  -  i  i..r-  CENTS  A  YEAR 

STANDARD  FASHION  COMPANT.NEW  YORJC 


TITE  ARE  pleased  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  magazine  combination  of  unusual  worth, 
including  "Success  Magazine,"  whose  fiction  and  up-to-date  articles  will  inter- 
est every  member  of  the  family;  ''The  Designer,"  a  woman's  magazine,  handsome 
and  attractive,  that  is  receiving  merited  recognition  today  among  women's  papers 
(news-stand  price,  ten  cents  per  copy).  "The  Designer"  averages  seventy-four 
pages  per  issue.  It  is  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  its  covers  in  color  are 
creating  much  favorable  comment;  and  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  which 
needs  no  introduction  to  our  beerkeeping  friends. 


GLEANINGS  .  .  .  $i.oo 
The  Designer ...  .75 
Success  Magazine  $1.00 

Total  Value   .   .   .  $2.75 


Send  Your  Subscription  Today  to 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O. 
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ALEXANDE^SWmri  NGS 
on^PRACTICAL 
BEE  CULTURE 


$1.00      With  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR  $1.00 


The  writings  of  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  GLEANINGS,  have  recently 
been  collected  in  book  form.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents will  show  the  scope  of  the  book. 


Table  of  Contents  off  the  Alexander  Book 

Alexander  Plan  for  Weak  Colonies. 
Bee-keeping  as  a  Business. 
Brood-rearing  in  Spring. 
Comb  V.  Extracted  Honey. 
Diseases  of  Bees. 
Disposing  of  the  Honey  Crop. 
Extracting  Uncapped  Honey.' 
Feeding  Back  Extracted  Honey. 
Foul  Brood,  European  and  American. 
Hive-covers. 

Hives,  etc.,  to  Adopt  if  Starting  Anew. 
Honey  per  Colony. 

Honey-production.  , 
Honey-tanks. 

Increase,  Making  v.  Buying  Colonies. 

Italians,  Yellow  v.  Leather-colored. 

Locality,  What  Constitutes  a  Good  One. 

Nuclei  for  Rearing  Queens. 

Organizing  for  Better  Prices. 

Profits  in  Bee-keeping. 

Queens  and  Queen-rearing. 

Queens  for  Early  Increase. 

Queens,  Several  in  One  Hive. 

Queens  to  be  Reared  from  Best  Stock. 

Spring  Dwindling. 

Spring  Feeding. 

Spring  Management. 

Sugar,  Loaf,  for  Feeding. 

Superseding  Old  Queens. 

Swarms,  New,  to  Dispose  of. 

Things  Not  to  Do. 

Transferring  Bees. 

Ventilation  of  Bee-cellars. 

Wintering. 

Wintering  in  Cellar. 

$1.00     WITH  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR  $1.00 
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^ALCON  QUEENS 

WE  HAVE  in  charge  of  our  Queen  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martinjwho 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  queen  business,  having  been  the  queen- 
breeder  in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,''for  several  seasons,  as  well  as  privately  conducting  the  Birdcroft 
Apiaries  in  Tennessee  since  that  time.  His  queens  have  become  famous,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  offer  his  services  to  our  customers  in  the  management 
of  this  department. 

Our  "Falcon"  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they 
winter  well,  and  are  gentle.  They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed 
early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much 
of  the  stock]  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  other 
breeders  are  using. 

Get  our  Improved  "Falcon"  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  "Falcon**  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Carniolans 

BEFORE  JULY  1  AFTER  JULY  1 

Untested  One,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  12,  $10.00.           One,  $  .75;  six,  $4.25;  12,  $  8.00 

Select  Untested  One,    1.25;  six,  6.75;  12,    12.75.           One,    1.00;  six,    5.50;  12,  10.00 

Tested,  $1.50  each  Select  Tested,  $2.00  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.  Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the 
cage-cover.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Falcon  Square  Jars 

Honey  can  not  be  put  up  in  more  attractive  pack- 
ages for  exhibition  purposes  or  the  grocery  trade  than  in 
glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  square  honey-jar  is  best 
and  most  convenient,  besides  economizing  space.  Prices: 

5-oz.  with  cork  stoppers  {IfHHZTe^f'^ 

8-oz.  with  spring  top  {'iJ^ltlZitlV^ 

1  Ih  with  cjnrino-  ton  /  ^^•'^^        ^^^^^  ^f  100 

1-lb.  With  spring  top  I  ^2.50  per  crate  of  50 

The  glass  top  with  spring  attachment  is  the  only 
absolutely  safe  method  of  bottling  honey,  as  corks  and 
screw-caps  will  leak.  Still,  we  furnish  the  1-lb.  and  the 
8-oz.  jars  with  corks,  for  those  who  desire  them,  at  75  cts. 
per  100  less  and  40  cts.  per  50  less  than  with  the  spring 
top.   We  do  not  sell  less  than  crate  lots. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


NO  DANGER. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  National  Fruit  Grow- 
er for  October,  presenting  it  here,  as  the  subject  of  fruit  is  always  an  interest- 
ing one  to  bee-keepers,  and  because  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries 
coming  to  our  office  every  year  from  largR  fruit-growers  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  bees  for  the  proper  fertilization  of  the  fruit  in  their  orchards.  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

# 

Professor  John  Craig,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  on 
the  subject  of  over-production  of  appleS;  said  that  there  have  been  those,  and 
there  are  those  at  the  present  time,  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  apple  in- 
dustry v/ill  be  overdone  in  the  near  future. 

Our  methods  of  distributing  have  been  ti^emendously  improved  in  recent 
years,  our  population  has  vastly  increased,  and  the  needs  of  our  people  for  ap- 
ples are  much  y^reater  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Our  European  outlet  is 
enlarging,  our  home  consumption  is  steadily  increasing,  and  there  is  no  reason- 
able fear  of  overproduction  in  the  life  of  the  present  generation.  Fruit-grow- 
ing countries  of  Europe  do  not  produce  fruit  in  a  commercial  way.  The  ama- 
teur method  has  been  so  thoroughly  implanted  in  the  popular  mind  that  no 
change  is  likely  to  occur  for  many  years  to  come.  If  a  change  does  occur,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  increase  in  consumption  wih  more  than  care  for  the 
increase  in  production. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  editorial  came  to  our  notice  we  received  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  from  one  of  our  subscribers,  a  well-known  bee-keeper  in  Illinois: 

Upper  Alton,  Ills.,  Sept.  29,  1909. 
A.  I.  Root  Co. — I  want  to  buy,  direct  of  grower,  about  eight  or  ten  carloads 
of  good  winter  apples  for  our  Alton  market.  Can  you  put  me  in  touch  with 
some  grower,  either  in  New  York  or  Michigan?  I  shall  hardly  have  time  to 
wait  for  an  advertisement;  but  you  might  insert  in  one  issue  of  Gleanings. 
Perhaps  you  could  give  me  the  address  of  several  of  your  friends  who  have  ap- 
ples to  sell.  A.  N.  Draper. 

# 

An  inquiry  of  this  sort  is  representative  of  the  inquiries  that  are  constantly 
reaching  this  office;  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  we  are  in  position  to  refer 
the  inquiring  party  to  some  one  who  can  supply  the  desired  articles.  In  this 
case  we  have  referred  our  Illinois  subscriber  to  parties  in  Montana  who  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  supply  Mr.  Draper  with  just  what  he  requires  in  apples. 
Our  attention  was  lately  drawn  to  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  advertised  on  the  in- 
side back  cover,  as  a  great  district  for  bees  and  fruit;  and  in  their  printed  mat- 
ter we  find  a  cut  of  the  carload  exhibit  of  applies  at  the  Spokane  show  last  year, 
which  took  the  first  prize.  We  should  like  to  show  it  here  did  space  permit. 
Interested  readers  can  secure  copies  of  this  descriptive  booklet  by  addressing 
the  advertiser  mentioned  above. 
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"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder." 
Established    1 889 


A  HONEY  DREAM 


By  the  Bee  Crank 


It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  that  a  sea- 
son's honey  campaign,  started  with  unsuitable  stock, 
in  unsatisfactory  quarters,  and  letting  matters  take 
care  of  themselves,  can  end  only  in  disastrous  failure. 

A  neighbor  tells  me  an  interesting  story  about  an 
event  that  happened  at  a  pretty  little  town  called 
Lucerne,  near  Logansport,  Ind.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  churches  made  the  welcome  announcement  that 
near  the  top  of  the  spire  a  swarm  of  bees  were  storing 
honey.  The  busy  insects  were  eagerly  watched  all 
summer,  and  in  September  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  big 
honey  festival,  and  have  a  general  distribution  of  the 
great  store  which  had  accumulated.  The  crowd  assem- 
bled, tables  were  spread,  and  an  imported  steeple- 
climber  made  a  slow  and  laborious  ascent — his  descent 
was  different,  for  instead  of  bees  and  honey  he  found 
hornets. 

If  you  are  planning  a  big  honey  festival  it  will  pay 
you  to  look  through  my  catalog  of  supplies— the  kind 
that  make  work  easy  for  both  the  bees  and  the  bee- 
keeper. And  when  you  want  goods  in  a  hurry  don't 
overlook  my  warehouse,  which  is  filled  with  the 
things  you  need,  and  remember  my  location,  which  is 
such  a  mutual  help  in  getting  goods  to  destination  with 
promptness.  Two  carloads  of  these  nice  clean  goods 
are  being  delivered  to  me  from  the  factory  this  very 
month,  and  every  article  will  be  up  to  date  with  all 
latest  improvements.  These  two  cars,  added  to  my  present  stock,  will  make 
up  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  stocks  of  standard  bee-suppHes  that 
that  has  ever  been  assembled.  Root  Goods,  Pouder  Service,  from  Indianap- 
olis. Lots  of  good  bee-men  have  learned  those  three  phrases.  Just  try 
repeating  them  a  few  times  and  see  how  easily  they  are  learned. 

I  can  use  your  beeswax  at  28  cents  cash,  or  30  cents  in  exchange  for 
supplies.  Small  shipments  by  express;  large  ones  by  freight,  and  place 
your  name  on  every  package. 

HONEY.— While  gilt-edge  honey  is  not  plentiful  I  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a  very  large  stock  of  finest  quality.  Bee-keepers  would  do 
well  to  have  honey  always  on  hand  for  those  who  call,  to  maintain  their 
trade  on  seasons  when  the  crop  is  more  abundant.  I  have  that  kind  of 
honey  which  will  bring  your  patrons  back  with  "We  would  hke  more  honey 
like  the  last  you  sold  us."  Such  men  as  Hilton,  Townsend,  Chapman,  Kirk- 
patrick,  Grigg,  Lindley,  Doane,  and  many  others  who  have  established  rep- 
utations on  producing  finest  quahty,  have  sent  their  honey  here.  If  inter- 
ested, write  for  quotations. 


Root's 
Goods 
at 

Root's 
Prices 
with 
Pouder 
Service 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


859  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


In  our  locality  the  frost  has  held  off;  in 
fact,  we  have  not  had  any  worth  mentioning 
up  to  this  date,  Oct.  11.  This  is  rather  un- 
usual. It  may  mean  a  severe  winter  when 
it  does  come;  for  nature  seems  to  have  a 
fashion  of  balancing  up  one  extreme  with 
another  in  this  matter  of  weather  conditions. 


HONEY-CROP  CONDITIONS  AND  PRICES. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  beyond 
what  we  have  already  given  in  these  columns, 
except  that  there  is  a  light  crop  of  clear  white 
Eastern  honey.  Western  alfalfa  may  be 
shorter  than  the  first  reports  showed.  The 
market  should  rule  firm.  The  weather  is 
becoming  a  little  cooler,  and  now  is  the  time, 
if  it  ever  does,  that  honey  ought  to  reach  its 
maximum  price. 


A  scheme  FOR  RELEASING  A  BALLED  QUEEN, 

At  this  time  of  the  year  a  good  many  queens 
will  be  introduced  to  replace  old  and  failing 
ones;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  new 
queen  will  be  balled,  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  our 
north  yard,  has  practiced  with  considerable 
satisfaction  the  scheme  of  squirting  sweet- 
ened water  from  a  spring-top  oiler  on  the 
mass  of  angry  bees.  This  so  disconcerts 
them,  he  says,  that  the  ball  begins  to  melt 
away,  and  the  bees  begin  to  hck  off  each 
other  and  the  new  queen  also,  apparently 
forgetting  their  matricidal  intent.  All  goes 
on  well  thereafter. 


IS  HONEY-DEW  FIT  FOR  A  WINTER  FOOD? 

A  COUPLE  of  our  correspondents  inquire 
why  we  condemn  honey-dew  for  winter  food. 
One  of  them,  a  prominent  bee-keeper,  says 
he  will  take  his  chances  on  it  for  his  bees. 

What  would  be  a  safe  policy  for  an  old 
veteran  to  pursue  might  be  a  dangerous  one 
for  a  beginner.  In  offering  the  advice  to  re- 
move the  dark  honey-dew  and  feed  sugar 
syrup  we  had  in  mind  beginners.  The  vet- 
erans, we  always  consider,  will  use  their 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  follow  the  line  of  our  recom- 
mendations or  not.  Whether  honey-dew  of 
the  dark  sort  will  bring  on  dysentery  in  a 
wholesale  way  this  coming  winter  and  spring 
will  depend  largely  on  the  winter  and  the 
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kind  of  housing  or  protection  the  bees  have, 
A  severe  winter  with  poor  conditions  would 
mean  a  greater  probability  of  dysentery  with 
honey-dew  than  with  a  good  quality  of  sugar, 
stores.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  honey-dew 
can  be  sold  for  the  price  of  sugar  syrup;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  latter 
is  a  much  superior  food,  and  at  a  fairly  even 
trade  it  should  be  by  all  means  given. 


THE    SHAKE-OUT   METHOD    OF  INTRODUCING 
QUEENS. 

In  our  issue  for  September  15,  p.  556,  we 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  Mr,  Mell  Pritchard, 
who  has  charge  of  our  north  yard,  had  been 
very  successful  with  the  shake-out  method 
of  introducing  queens;  namely,  by  shaking 
the  motherless  bees  off  the  combs  in  front 
of  the  entrance,  and  dropping  the  queen  to 
be  introduced  among  them  as  they  rush  for 
the  hive.  We  have  been  testing  this  plan  at 
our  south  yard.  On  the  first  three  or  four 
queens  the  scheme  worked  admirably;  but 
on  the  next  lot,  another  day,  three  out  of 
four  of  the  queens  were  subsequently  found 
missing.  Until  we  can  try  it  further  we 
would  suggest  caution,  not  using  it  on  queens 
of  any  great  value. 

Later. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  we 
have  had  a  talk  with  Mr,  Pritchard.  On  com- 
paring notes  we  find  that  he  used  this  meth- 
od only  on  colonies  that  had  long  been  queen- 
less;  while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  killed  the 
old  queen,  and  at  the  same  operation  shook 
all  the  bees  out  and  released  the  new  queen 
as  they  ran  in.  While  it  proved  successful 
on  the  first  lot  of  queens  so  introduced  it 
was  a  practical  failure  on  the  next  lot.  Per- 
haps the  average  reader  will  say  we  ought 
to  have  known  better;  but  as  it  was  getting 
late  we  wished  to  put  the  method  to  a  severe 
test.  If  it  stood  this  test  it  ought  to  be  good 
at  any  time. 


NEARLY  THREE  THOUSAND  QUEENS  FROM  ONE 
YARD. 

At  our  north  yard,  our  Mr.  Mell  Pritchard, 
with  a  boy  to  help  him  during  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  season,  raised  2873  queens,  begin- 
ning about  the  middle  of  May  and  ending  the 
first  of  October.  Of  this  number,  2574  were 
laying  queens;  the  rest,  299,  virgins.  The 
cells  were  raised  in  full  colonies  under  what 
might  be  called  the  swarming  impulse  pro- 
duced artificially.  The  queens  were  mated 
in  what  are  called  twin  baby  nuclei,  A  tight- 
fitting  division-board  separates  two  setsjof 
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families,  two  frames  to  each  compartment. 
A  little  later  we  will  show  photos  of  the  ap- 
pliance, and  give  some  details  describing  the 
method  we  used  for  rearing  the  queens  at 
this  yard.   


TUTTING  BAITS  IN  THE  CORNERS  OF  THE  SU- 
PERS. 

Considerable  evidence  is  now  accumu- 
lating to  the  effect  that  in  the  giving  of  bait 
sections  it  is  desirable  to  put  them  in  the 
corners  rather  than  in  the  center  of  the  su- 
per. While  this  is  a  matter  that  is  somewhat 
out  of  season  at  this  time  of  the  year,  we 
mention  it  at  this  time  because  it  has  been 
hitherto  recommended  that  baits  should  be 
given  in  the  center  of  the  super.  If  there  are 
any  of  our  readers  who  think  that  the  iDlan 
of  putting  them  in  the  corners  is  objection- 
able, we  should  be  glad  to  have  them  tell  us 
of  their  experience. 


morning  shade  detrimental  to  colo- 
nies BUILDING  UP  IN  THE  SPRING. 

It  was  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  who  made 
tlMI  observation  that  a  colony  under  a  dense 
shade  would  not  build  up  in  the  spring  as 
well  as  one  more  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

Our  Mr.  Bain,  who  has  charge  of  our  home 
yard,  has  observed  that  those  colonies  that 
are  arranged  along  near  the  factory  buildings 
on  the  east  side,  where  there  is  dense  shade 
in  the  morning,  do  not  build  up  like  those 
out  in  the  center  of  the  apiary  and  on  the 
west  side  next  to  the  row  of  evergreens. 
While  on  the  wsf  there  is  this  dense  growth 
of  tall  evergreens,  the  afternoon  shade  does 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  detrimental.  It 
is  true  it  may  be  a  disadvantage  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  when  it  is  a  little  cool;  but  at 
such  times  bees  are  not  rearing  brood  as  a 
rule. 

Mr.  Bain  also  finds  that  a  colony  out  in  the 
open,  and  on  the  west  side,  will  be  out  work- 
ing, going  to  the  fields  for  pollen,  hours  be- 
fore those  that  are  situated  within  a  compar- 
atively few  feet  of  the  factory  buildings. 

Some  other  apiarists  have  observed  some- 
thing similar,  and  we  wish  to  suggest  that 
those  who  propose  locating  their  bee-yards 
avoid  a  dense  morning  shade. 


TWO    queens     introduced  SUCCESSFULLY 
FROM  THE  SAME  CAGE>T  THE  SAME  TIME. 

We  have  before  us  in  two  separate  mail- 
ing-cages two  queens  that  were  reared  to- 
gether, and  that  have  been  doing  duty  side 
by  side  for  some  time. 

As  the  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  our 
Mr.  Pritchard,  at  our  north  yard,  had  a  sur- 
plus of  virgins  that  came  near  starving  to 
death.  He  had  no  place  to  put  them,  but  he 
picked  out  two  of  the  best,  and  put  them  in- 
to one  Miller  introducing-cage.  This  cage  of 
two  queens  was  then  given  a  compartment 
in  a  baby  nucleus,  and,  contrary  to  what  he 
expected,  both  queens  were  kindly  receiv- 
ed; both  were  fertilized,  and  both  began  lay- 
ing side  by  side  without  showing  any  incli- 
nation whatever  to  quarrel. 


Mr.  Pritchard  accounts  for  these  two  vir- 
gins not  fighting,  when  placed  together,  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  nearly  starved.  When 
put  in  the  same  cage  they  both  began  to  eat 
away  the  candy.  If  they  had  not  been  near- 
ly starved,  he  says  the  first  thing  they  would 
have  done  would  be  to  engage  in  a  mortal 
combat. 

We  place  this  before  our  readers  as  it  may 
be  a  hint  as  to  how  queens  under  some  con- 
ditions may  be  introduced  to  each  other. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  CLOVER  IN  1910. 

While  the  season  this  year  for  Eastern 
clover  honey  has  been  largely  a  failure,  the 
prospects  for  this  honey  another  year  were 
never  better,  if  they  were  as  good.  In  our 
locality,  and  from  the  general  reports  that 
are  coming  in,  there  was  never  a  larger 
amount  of  clover  in  the  fields  than  this  sea- 
son. 

There  will  also  be,  in  addition  to  the  white 
clover,  immense  quantities  of  alsike.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  the  price 
of  red-clover  seed  was  very  high,  and  in 
many  localities  it  would  seem  the  seed  would 
fail  to  catch.  The  farmers  have  begun  to 
learn  that  alsike  will  take  root  and  thrive 
where  the  ordinary  peavine  and  red  would 
make  a  poor  showing.  They  have  also  learn- 
ed that  alsike,  when  sown  with  timothy, 
makes  a  very  superior  quality  of  hay. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  unless  there 
be  severe  winter-killing,  1910  will  be  a  banner 
year  for  alsike  and  white-clover  honey.  The 
conditions  of  this  summer  have  been  very 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  young  clovers 
throughout  the  country.  While  there  are 
some  sections  where  there  has  been  a  drouth, 
yet  in  the  generality  of  cases  the  clovers  are 
looking  remarkably  well. 


the  AMOUNT  OF  ACID  USED  IN  SUGAR  SYRUP 
TO  PREVENT  GRANULATION. 

In  our  editorial  in  last  issue,  page  589, 
wherein  we  gave  general  instructions  on 
how  to  make  syrup  for  winter  food,  we  in- 
cidentally mentioned  the  use  of  honey  or 
acid  to  prevent  granulation.  Quite  a  num- 
ber have  since  written  in,  asking  the  amount 
of  acid  to  a  given  amount  of  sugar. 
!  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  "Forty  Years  Among 
the  Bees,"  recommends  a  teaspoonful  of 
tartaric  acid  to  every  twenty  pounds  of  su- 
gar; Cheshire,  one-half  tablespoonful  (or 
one-half  ounce)  of  vinegar  with  each  four 
pounds  of  sugar.  But  he  says  vinegar  is  an 
uncertain  quantity,  as  its  effect  depends  up- 
on the  very  variable  amount  of  acetic  acid 
it  contains.  He  says,  therefore,  that  tartaric 
or  citric  acid  may  well  replace  it;  that  one- 
fourth  ounce  of  either  will  be  sufficient  for 
eight  pounds  of  sugar. 

Cheshire  appears  to  recommend  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  acid  to  the  sugar,  or  much 
more,  in  fact,  than  Dr.  Miller.  We  would 
err  on  the  safe  side  by  giving  the  smaller 
quantity;  viz.,  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful 
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to  twenty  pounds  of  sugar.  1  he  amount  of 
water  may  vary  according  to  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  bees  are  fed.  For  late  fall 
feeding  we  would  recommend  'ly^  lbs.  of 
sugar  to  one  of  water;  for  feeding  in  early 
September,  two  of  sugar  to  one  of  water. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  either  acid  or 
honey,  we  have  never  found  it  essential. 
We  simply  mix  up  the  sugar  and  water, 
stirring  until  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved. 
Sometimes  we  mix  them  cold;  but  hot  water 
facilitates  the  process  very  materially. 


SOURCES  OF  HONEY-DEW. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  wrote  to  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface,  Economic  Zoologist  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  Harrisburg,  inquiring  whether  he  had 
been  able  to  identify  the  species  of  insects  of 
the  genus  Aphis  that  was  responsible  for  the 
large  amount  of  honey-dew  that  has  been 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  Eastern  States; 
whether  he  knew  of  any  reason  why  the  in- 
sects were  more  prevalent  this  year  than 
usual.  We  suggested  that  conditions  of  last 
spring  were  possibly  very  favorable  for  their 
growth,  and  then  we  asked  if  he  thought  that 
the  aphides  come  and  go  in  cycles  of  years 
like  the  seventeen-year  locusts,  adding  that 
there  has  been  no  large  amount  of  honey- 
dew  since  the  year  1884. 

The  reply  received  is  of  such  general  in- 
terest that  we  place  it  before  our  readers, 
especially  so  as  Prof.  Surface  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  entomologists  in 
the  country  to-day. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  concerning  honey-dew, 
which  has  been  produced  in  such  unusual  abundance 
this  summer,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  liable  to  be  produc- 
ed not  only  by  any  species  of  the  genus  Aphis,  of  which 
there  are  immense  numbers,  but  also  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  famih^  Aphides,  or  the  great  group  of 
plant  lice,  and  also  by  some  of  the  scale  insects,  such 
as  the  Lecaniiim  and  soft-scale.  This  season  seemed  to 
be  very  favorable  for  a  great  superabundance  of  plant 
lice  and  scale  insects.  As  a  natural  consequence  the 
honey-dew  secretion  was  unusually  abundant.  As  a 
rule  I  doubt  if  the  weatherwould  have  much  influence 
upon  them,  although  it  v.'ould  be  true  that  thej''  would 
be  supposed  to  be  more  abundant  during  drjMveather, 
because  they  are  kept  in  check  by  very  hard  and  cold 
rains.  They  are  chiefly  controlled  by  their  natural 
enemies,  such  as  the  lady  beetles,  syrphid  flies,  larval 
lace  wings,  or  plant-lice  lions,  braconid  parasites,  fun- 
gous diseases,  and  even  some  species  of  birds,  such  as 
chickadees  and  kinglets. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  a  considerable  extent  that 
this  honey-dew  is  a  secretion  through  the  cornicles  or 
so-called  honey-tubes  of  the  plant  lice;  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways secreted  by  this  means,  as  some  insects  produc- 
ing it  do  not  have  the  cornicles,  which  are  seen  on  the 
backs  of  the  abdomens  of  most  species  of  plant  lice 
when  examined  under  a  microscope.  From  these  in- 
sects which  do  not  have  honey-tubes,  the  honey-dew 
may  be  produced  through  the  vent,  as  has  been  ob- 
ser\^ed  in  some  of  the  aphids,  and  there  would  be  then 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  properly 
called  an  excretion  or  a  secretion.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  comparable  to  the  production  of  milk,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  ants  to  take  care  of  the  insects 
or  the  eggs  of  the  insects  producing  it.  It  is  remark- 
able what  care  ants  take  of  plant  lice  or  their  eggs,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  visit  these  little  pests  and  eat  the 
sweet  liquid  as  their  food. 

I  have  never  known  a  year  in  all  my  studies  of  ento- 
mology, and  in  my  correspondence  of  thousands  of 
persons  each  month,  during  which  the  plant  lice  or 
aphids  have  been  so  abundant  as  they  were  this  year, 
and,  consequently,  that  is  to  say  that  the  honey-dew 
was  likewise  unusually  abundant.  I  believe  that  the 
insects  are  liable  to  occur  upon  almost  any  species  of 
plant,  although,  as  a  rule,  any  one  species  of  insect  is 
liable  to  Qonfine  itself  to  only  a  few  species  of  plants. 


and  those  generally  of  the  same  family.  In  my  studies 
I  have  tried  to  make  lists  of  the  different  species  of 
plant  lice  attacking  each  kind  of  plant  or  crop,  and  on 
the  other  hand  an  equally  important  list  of  all  the  food 
plants  which  anyone  species  of  aphid  would  attack. 
This  is  why  I  desired  specimens.  It  is  possible  that 
the  enemies  of  plant  lice  will  be  able  to  check  them 
dov,'n  considerably  by  next  year,  so  that  they  will  be 
no  more  abundant  than  usual;  but  I  fear  that  the  un- 
usually dry  weather  in  this  part  of  the  country  will 
seriously  reduce  the  white-clover  crop. 

H.  A.  Surface, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  22.         Economic  Zoologist. 


CONVENTION    OF  THE    NATIONAL  BEE-KEEP- 
ER'S  ASSOCIATION;  A  BRIEF  REPORT  OF 
THE  LAST  ANNUAL  MEE7ING  IN  SIOUX 
CITY,  IOWA,  SEPT.  22  AND  23. 

At  the  last  minute,  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies arose  by  which  it  was  impossible  for 
either  E.  P.  or  H.  H.  Root  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional convention.  We  therefore  requested 
our  Chicago  representative,  Mr.  R.  W.  Boy- 
den,  to  go  in  our  stead.  He  sent  in  a  brief 
report,  which  we  present  herewith: 

At  the  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  the  attendance,  while  good, 
was  rather  smaller  than  had  been  expected.  Among 
those  present  were  George  E.  Hilton,  George  W.  York, 
N.  E.  France,  C.  P.  Dadant,  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Dr.  G. 
Bohrer,  0.  0.  Poppleton,  Edwin  E.  Kretchmer,  Eugene 
Secor,  and  W.  H.  Putnam. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10  :  30 
A.M.,  Sept.  22.  The  secretary  not  being  present,  R.  A. 
Morgan,  of  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  was  appointed  secretary 
pro  tempore.  The  president  appointed  several  commit- 
tees—one on  resolutions,  another  on  question-box, 
program,  etc.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
1  :  30  P.M. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order.  The  most  important 
resolution  was  one  concerning  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution, which  would  permit  the  president  or  acting 
president,  at  each  meeting  of  the  association,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  from  those  present,  to  consist  of  one 
representative  from  each  State  to  act  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  (which  includes  the  president,  Aice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  and  manager  of 
the  association")  to  make  nominations  for  the  following 
elections.  This  year  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
president  appoint  a  committee  to  make  such  nomina- 
tions, to  be  used  in  connection  with  nominations  al- 
ready made;  but  in  order  that  nominations  for  ensu- 
ing years  be  made  by  such  a  committee  it  was  found 
necessary  to  change  the  constitution.  A  committee 
was,  therefore,  appointed  to  arrange  for  making  this 
change  so  that  nominations  hereafter  may  be  made  by 
a  committee  as  above  mentioned. 

The  nominations  submitted  were  as  follows: 

For  president,  Geo.  W.  York,  Chicago;  Thos.  Chan- 
try, Price,  Utah. 

For  vice-president,  W.  D.  Wright,  Altamont,  N.  Y. ; 
Geo.  M.  Bently,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Secretary,  Morley  Pettit,  Jordan,  Ontario ;  Louis  H. 
Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 

President  and  general  manager  (one  only),  N.  E. 
France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

For  the  three  directors,  six  nominations  were  made: 
J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt;  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele, 
Ga.;  R.  A.  Morgan,  Vermillion,  S.  D.;  Edwin  G.  Brown, 
Sergeant  Bluff,  la. ;  B.  A.  Hadsell,  Buckeye,  Ariz.;  E. 
F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  w^as  adopt- 
ed as  read,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Three  papers  were  read  and  discussed— one  entitled 
"  Shaking  Energy'  into  Bees,"  by  Geo.  W.  Williams,  of 
Redkey,  Ind.  ;  another  on  "  Putting  in  Comb  Founda- 
tion," by  K.  P.  Southworth,  of  Salix,  la.;  and  the  last, 
"Bee  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  E.  F.Phillips.  These  papers 
were  fully  discussed,  and  much  interest  was  shown  in 
them. 

From  newspaper  clippings,  we  judge  that 
the  attendance  was  small,  and  that  only  three 
papers  were  read,  the  rest  of  the  time  being 
taken  up  with  the  question-box  and  discus- 
sions. We  hope  that  another  year  the  Na- 
tional will  have  a  big  meeting: 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


Don't  forget,  when  there's  a  shortage  in 
the  home  market,  that  you  ought  not  to  sell 
to  your  grocer  for  the  price  you  could  get 
for  it  in  a  distant  market,  but  for  about  the 
price  it  would  cost  him  if  he  bought  in  that 
market. 

That  plan  of  having  for  State  fairs  a 
permanent  equipment  of  observatory  hives, 
glass  jars,  etc.,  page  597,  is  very  bright,  and 
worthy  of  imitation  in  other  States.  I  suspect 
that  long-geared  German  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  apiarian  department  got  up 
the  plan. 

Foundation-splints  were  originally  used 
by  me  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  combs 
built  clear  down  to  bottom-bar.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  I  learned  that  they  had  a 
much  more  important  office,  preserving  the 
proper  size  of  cells  for  the  use  of  the  queen 
at  the  top,  without  having  an  inch  or  two  of 
honey  there.  This  year  I  noted  again  frame 
after  frame  during  the  breeding  season  with 
brood  clear  up  to  the  top-bar.  That's  the 
work  of  the  splints,  and  that  part  of  their 
work  they  do,  even  when  the  bees  gnaw 
away  the  lower  part.  You  may  count  on  that 
gnawing  if  the  bees  have  the  splints  when 
they  are  not  gathering. 

Queen-excluders  with  perforations  of 
.187  of  an  inch  allow  young  queens  to  jDass, 
but  .177  holds  them,  says  Monjovet,  Apicul- 
teur,  314.  [Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  some  20  years 
ago,  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments, testing  the  different  sizes  of  perfora- 
tions of  queen-excluding  zinc.  He  found 
that  .160  was  too  small,  and  .168  and  .170  too 
large;  .165  was  about  right,  except  that  it 
would  occasionally  let  a  queen  pass,  and 
therefore  he  decided  on  .163.  Some  four  or 
five  years  later  we  went  all  over  Dr.  Tinker's 
work  very  carefully,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  size  could  be  anywhere  from 
.163  to  .165,  but  decided  on  .165  because  we 
thought  it  was  better  to  let  an  occasional 
queen  pass  than  to  put  up  a  hindrance  to  all 
bees  when  loaded  with  honey. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  don't  be  too  much  discourag- 
ed at  that  "big  barrier,"  p,  557.  Even  if  we 
never  control  mating,  persistent  breeding 
from  best  queens  and  encouragement  of  best 
drones  can  not  fail  to  bring  general  as  well  as 
individual  improvement,  and  in  time  all  our 
drones  will  be  improved,  no  matter  what  the 
point  of  improvement  aimed  at.  I  know  it 
from  what  I've  done  myself.  [Yes,  but  the 
process  is  very  slow;  but  when  one  has  a 
strain  of  bees  with  extraordinarily  long 
tongues  it  is  very  difficult  to  perpetuate  that 
strain,  because  the  "sport"  is  so  far  remov- 
ed from  the  average  stock  that  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  revert  back  to  the  general  aver- 
age. If  we  could  control  the  male  parentage, 
as  can  be  done  with  ordinary  domestic  stock 
on  the  farm,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  retain 
the  trait.— Ed.] 


I've  had  more  uniting  than  usual  this  year. 
Here's  how:  At  a  time  of  day  when  all  bees 
are  in  the  hive,  bring  one  hive  and  set  it  over 
the  other,  on  the  stand  of  the  latter,  a  sheet 
of  newspaper  between.  A  few  days  later 
move  any  frames  of  brood  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  story.  The  bees  unite  so  gradual- 
ly by  gnawing  away  the  paper  that  there  is 
no  fighting,  and  the  temporary  imprisonment 
in  the  upper  story  makes  the  bees  stay  in  the 
new  location.  [Strange  that  we  at  Medina 
have  so  little  trouble  about  uniting  our  bees 
in  the  fall.  While,  of  course,  the  old  bees 
will  return  to  their  old  stands,  it  is  seldom  if 
ever  that  there  is  any  fighting.  A  gentle 
strain  of  Italians,  according  to  our  experi- 
ence, will  unite  where  the  extra  yellow  or 
cross  bees  would  fight  each  other  to  a  finish. 
Nevertheless,  it  is,  perhaps,  wise  for  the  be- 
ginner to  err  on  the  safe  side — to  use  smoke 
or  to  separate  the  two  divisions  of  the  united 
colonies  by  a  sheet  of  newspaper  as  above 
described. — Ed.] 

"For  the  purpose  of  extracting,  wires 
are  much  better  than  splints,"  page  612.  I 
wonder,  now,  I  wonder.  If  you  know  that 
the  two  have  been  tried  side  by  side,  and 
that  the  splinted  combs  break  out  more  read- 
ily than  the  wired  ones,  then  I've  nothing  to 
say.  If  you're  only  reasoning  that  as  the 
splints  "  can  be  only  partially  attached  to  the 
frame  they  can  not  hold  the  combs  in  the 
frames  as  well  as  wires,"  then  I  think  the 
question  is  still  open.  When  a  comb  breaks 
in  the  extractor,  m  my  little  experience  it  al- 
ways broke  first  in  the  center,  providing  it 
was  well  built  to  the  frame.  Is  not  the  comb 
built  to  the  frame  as  well  with  splints  as  with 
wire  at  top  and  sides,  and  better  at  bottom? 
Is  not  the  splinted  center  a  little  stiffer  than 
a  center  with  sagging  horizontal  wires?  Does 
a  splinted  frame,  fastened  well  on  four  sides, 
break  out  more  easily  than  a  wired  one?  I 
don't  know — I  merely  ask.  [No,  we  were 
not  aware  that  the  two  methods  of  support- 
ing foundation  in  the  frames  had  been  tried 
side  by  side  in  extracting;  but  it  would  seem 
that,  where  the  stays  are  not  securely  fasten- 
ed to  the  end-bars  or  top  and  bottom  bars,  if 
the  line  of  breakage  is  at  the  point  where  the 
comb  joins  the  top-bar,  the  splints  would  not 
hold  the  comb  in  the  frame  nearly  so  well  as 
if  they  had  been  wired,  wires  passing  through 
the  end-bars.  Even  if  the  combs  were  broken 
entirely  loose  from  each  of  the  end-bars,  the 
wires  would  hold  the  combs  just  the  same. 
Unwired  or  unstayed  combs  break  out  in 
getting  to  and  from  the  extracting  and  in  un- 
capping, more  because  there  is  no  connec- 
tion to  the  bottom-bar,  or  only  a  very  partial 
connection  to  the  end-bars,  the  line  of  cleav- 
age taking  place  very  close  to  the  top-bar. 
Unless  the  wood  splints  pass  througn  the 
bottom-bar  and  top-bar,  and  are  glued  there, 
the  comb  would  fall  out  of  the  frame  if  not 
built  down  to  the  bottom-bar  and  end  bars, 
almost  as  readily  with  the  spHnts  in  as  with- 
out. Yes,  we  were  arguing  that  the  splints 
could  be  only  partially  fastened  to  the  frame. 
It  is  that  fact  we  had  in  mind  when  we  made 
the  comparison.— Ed.] 
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SOUTHWEST 
By  Louis  Scroll,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 


ADDING  supers  ABOVE  OR  UNDERNEATH. 

Empty  supers  are  added  underneath  the 
nearly  tilled  one  here,  Dr.  Miller,  instead  of 
above,  a  la  Townsend— Straws,  page  558.  If 
you  will  read  page  491  again  you  will  find 
this  reason.  By  providing  extra  super  room 
early  for  both  the  queen  and  the  bees,  we 
prevent  a  clogged  brood-nest.  When  the 
queen  gets  back  below  later,  she  finds  a  fine 
place  there,  with  lots  of  room,  and  she  re- 
mains down  in  the  brood-chamber  the  rest 
of  the  season  if  we  keep  the  honey  out  of  it 
by  giving  plenty  of  super  room  as  needed. 
The  empty  supers  are  given  underneath, 
and  the  queen  does  not  bother  them,  because 
she  has  sufficient  room  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber. Without  such  a  condition  of  the  brood- 
chamber  the  queen  would  go  into  the  su- 
pers, hence  they  would  have  to  be  put  above 
the  first  one  already  on,  resulting  in  a  great 
loss  to  the  bee-keeper,  both  in  honey  and  in 
labor. 

It  is  well  known  that  bees  are  loath  to 
work  well  above  sealed  stores  in  the  brood- 
combs,  let  alone  a  full  super  above  these; 
and  it  is  extra  work  to  place  the  supers 
above  first,  and  then  below  later.  This  plan 
works  here  only  in  the  best  of  flows.  In  our 
long  slow  flows  it  would  mean  a  loss  of  40 
to  50  per  cent  to  us.  I  tried  it  once  (no 
more),  after  Mr.  Townsend  advised  it  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  season.  A  late  flow 
surprised  me,  and  all  colonies  with  supers 
underneath  filled  them,  while  all  those  above 
were  only  half  full. 

SHALLOW   SUPERS   JUST    AS    GOOD    IN  THE 
NORTH. 

We  have  never  believed  that  shallow  su- 
pers, with  their  many  advantages  both  in 
comb  and  extracted  honey  production,  would 
be  adapted  only  to  our  southern  climate,  for 
we  have  been  convinced  that  their  adoption 
as  divisible  brood-chambers  as  well  as  for 
supers  would  give  better  results  if  the  right 
kind  of  system  were  used  in  connection. 
We  certainly  find  them  more  profitable  in 
our  apiaries,  and  know  that  there  are  many 
others  who  do  also,  not  only  in  the  South  but 
in  the  North,  to  which  a  good  many  letters 
testify.  Here  is  one  to  the  point  from  Min- 
nesota: 

Mr.  ScholL—YoMT  mention  of  the  shallow  supers  in 
the  July  15th  issue  exactly  accords  with  my  experience. 
As  I  have  a  lot  of  deep  supers  on  hand  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  did  not  adopt  the  shallow  ones  before.  We  had 
a  light  flow  here  from  white  clover,  and  the  colonies 
that  had  shallow  supers  stored  considerably  more 
honey,  and  of  a  much  better  quality,  on  account  of  its 
being  entirely  capped,  than  the  colonies  having  the 
deep  L.  supers.  Just  now  a  little  honey  is  coming  in, 
and  newly  hived  swarms  are  working  well  in  shallow 
supers,  while  but  very  little  is  being  done  in  the  deep 
supers.  Hereafter  I  shall  use  nothing  but  shallow  su- 
pers. G.  A.  Barbisch. 

LaCrescent,  Minn. 
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SMALL  BEES  FROM  OLD  COMBS. 

Tut,  tut,fDr.  Miller,  p.  556.  Mr.  Crawshaw 
is  right.  One  of  my  colonies  had  a  great 
number,  hundreds,  of  the  very  smallest  honey- 
bees I  ever  saw.  They  were  but  little  more 
than  half  the  size  of  their  sisters,  and  the 
cutest  little  things.  Investigation  showed  a 
very  old  comb  right  in  the  brood-nest,  and  it 
was  fun  to  see  these  little  dwarfs  emerge  in 
such  numbers.  They  worked  afield  too,  but 
I  put  the  comb  to  one  side,  and  later  took  it 
out  of  the  brood-nest  altogether.  Before 
melting  the  comb,  which  I  kept  a  long  while, 
I  cut  out  small  pieces,  a  few  of  which  I  think 
I  still  have  in  my  desk.  The  comb  was  1  jV 
inches  thick  —  probably  as  far  as  the  bees 
could  go,  while  the  midrib  ranged  in  thick- 
ness from  1%  to  just  an  even  )4  inch.  Many 
cells  were  only  X  iiieh  deep — so  shallow  and 
small  in  circumference  that  one  can  imagine 
the  dwarfs  that  came  out  of  them.  Dissolv- 
ing some  of  the  thick  midrib  in  spirits  of  al- 
cohol, the  cocoons  were  separated  by  means 
of  very  sharp-pointed  tweezers.  This  was 
easily  done  after  cutting,  with  a  very  sharp 
razor,  a  cross-section  of  the  cells.  Cell  No. 
1  revealed  51;  cell  No.  2,  56;  and  cell  No.  3, 
48  cocoons,  the  base  of  which  all  contained 
more  or  less  excrement,  which  took  up  space. 
I  am  not  positive  whether  56  generations  of 
bees  were  all  that  were  raised  in  tl|Eit  comb. 
It  shows,  however,  that  very  old  coriibs  must 
in  time  necessarily  produce  smaller  bees. 

GETTING  MORE  FOR  YOUR  HONEY  CROP. 

While  the  bee-keepers  up  north  are  har- 
vesting their  crop  the  Texans  have  already 
disposed  of  nearly  all  of  theirs,  including  the 
odds  and  ends,  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  any  more  honey.  There  are  only 
a  few  scattering  ones  who  have  not  disposed 
of  their  entire  crop.  But  there  are  a  few  lo- 
calities, also,  where  the  honey  crop  is  a  httle 
later,  and  hence  there  is  still  some  unsold 
honey.  Our  case  is  one  of  these  latter. 
Moreover,  for  years  we  have  practiced  tier- 
ing up  and  leaving  the  honey  on  the  hives 
until  late  in  the  season.  This  plan  certainly 
pays  us.  While  the  bees  are  rolKng  in  the 
honey  we  do  nothing  but  try  to  produce  as 
much  as  possible  whfle  we  can,  by  tiering  up 
and  watching  the  bees  closelv.  At  this  time 
we  are  always  too  busy  to  take  off  and  sell 
honey,  although  nearly  every  one  else  does 
at  the  average  market  price  year  after  year. 

After  we  have  made  all  the  honey  possible 
we  have  more  leisure  time,  and  we  begin 
shipping  our  crop.  The  honey  has  been  on 
the  hives  longer,  is  riper  and  better,  and, 
besides  this,  we  have  more  of  it.  Prices 
meanwhile  have  stiffened  since  every  one 
else  has  sold  out,  so  that  we  get  more  for 
what  we  have.  Why?  Because  our  honey 
is  better;  it  is  the  kind  those  Michigan  bee- 
keepers advertise  and  sell  at  a  fancy  price. 
This  has  been  the  secret  why  we  can  handle 
more  bees,  secure  a  larger  crop,  obtain  a  bet- 
ter qualit>%  and  command  a  higher  price. 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


The  article  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  page  431, 
July  15,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  large 
honey-producers,  and  still  it  seems  doubtful 
if  the  average  producer  could  secure  the  same 
results  with  the  same  amount  of  advertising. 

"The  best  way  to  advertise  honey,"  by  F. 
J.  Root,  page  435,  is  a  subject  that  should  re- 
ceive the  thoughtful  attention  of  our  larger 
bee-keepers'  associations.  We  have  found 
in  our  trade  that  one  person  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  the  sale  of  honey  will  do  more  to 
make  it  move  than  a  dozen  half-hearted 
dealers  that  keep  it  because  they  must.  It 
may  be  a  woman  in  an  office  or  factory,  or  a 
retail  merchant  or  peddler;  but  they  make  it. 
move. 

Editorial  on  page  389,  on  selecting  a  hive 
for  some  particular  purpose,  reminds  me  of 
a  recent  visit  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Allen  La- 
tham, at  Norwich,  Conn.  Situated  in  a  sec- 
tion of  country  that  most  bee-keepers  would 
think  most  unpromising  for  extensive  bee- 
keeping, with  very  little  clover  or  bass  wood 
or  even  buckwheat,  one  would  think  his 
chances  for  success  poor  indeed,  especially 
as  he  is  engaged  most  of  the  year  in  other 
business.  Yet  with  almost  scientific  accura- 
cy he  has  evolved  a  hive  and  system  adapt- 
ed to  his  spare  time  and  location  that  enables 
him  not  only  to  succeed  but  to  realize  a  good 
profit  from  his  spare  time. 

HIS  HIVE. 

He  calls  this  hive  his  *'Letalone."  It  is 
well  named,  surely;  for  when  once  a  colony 
is  established  in  one  of  them  he  will  some- 
times leave  them  for  a  year  without  any  at- 
tention or  even  seeing  them,  and  then  only 
to  remove  the  surplus  honey.  He  has  a  sum- 
mer camp  near  the  extreme  end  of  Cape  Cod, 
where  he  spends  a  part  of  his  vacation,  and 
here  he  has  his  bees  and  hives,  and  makes 
them  pay  too,  although  the  climate  is  bleak 
and  the  soil  little  better  than  shifting  sand 
dunes,  and  only  a  narrow  strip  of  that. 
Beach  plums,  water  hoarhound,  and  huckle- 
berries appear  to  be  his  principal  sources  of 
honey  on  the  cape,  while  at  his  home  in  Nor- 
wich he  has  an  abundance  of  sumac  and  a 
fair  supply  of  goldenrod  and  asters  as  well 
as  other  flowers. 

Of  course,  his  hive  is  practically  a  non- 
swarming  one,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
per  cent  (perhaps  less)  offering  to  swarm. 
The  quality  of  his  sumac  honey  was  a  surprise 
to  me,  comparing  very  favorably  with  our 
clover  honey  in  both  color  and  quality.  I 
must  confess  that  I  like  the  clover  best;  but 
I  suppose  almost  every  person  is  partial  to 
the  honey  to  which  he  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed. 

Such  success  as  Mr.  Latham  has  made  amid 
such  surroundings  is  helpful  in  knocking  the 
conceit  out  of  some  of  us  older  bee-keepers, 


and  showing  us  there  are  some  things  we 
may  yet  learn  to  our  advantage. 

That  Mr.  Latham  has  thought  of  other 
things  than  bee-keeping  is  seen  in  his  delight- 
ful home  and  charming  family. 

^  • 

Our  friend  Holtermann  wisely  reminds  us, 
page  3s2,  July  1,  '*When  the  dealer's  profits 
vanish  as  a  result  of  breakage  he  does  not 
feel  like  making  another  investment,"  etc. 
Just  so;  and  we  have  just  heard  from  some 
of  those  Canadian  dealers,  although  they 
were  previously  unknown  to  us.  Messrs. 
Rutherford,  Marshall  &  Co.,  "Dealers  in 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  poultry,  lard,  dried  ap- 
ples, hams,  bacon,  comb  honey,  etc.,"  of 
Toronto,  desire  to  instruct  the  apiarists  of 
Ontario  how  to  ship  their  honey  safely;  and 
as  I  don't  like  to  keep  a  good  thing  to  myself 
I  will  give  the  method  they  propose. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  13. 
Dear  Sirs:— We  understand  you  manufacture  corru- 
gated packages  for  comb  honey.  Please  send  us  twen- 
ty-five circulars  showing  the  package,  for  we  received 
some  honey  in  this  form,  and  we  want  to  give  a  de- 
scription to  apiarists  in  Ontario.  So  a  package  of 
twenty-five  circulars  will  be  appreciated  by  mail 
promptly  on  receipt  of  this. 

Rutherford,  Marshall  &  Co. 

In  discussing  wax-presses  and  propolis  in 
afooiaiote  on  page  393,  July  1,  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  much  propolis  gets  in- 
to wax  where  combs  alone  are  treated.  Some 
time  ago  in  trying  to  use  a  wax-melter  with 
cappings  we  found  so  much  propolis  in  the 
cap  pings  as  to  clog  the  melter  after  a  little, 
and  we  gave  it  up.  But  it  seems  to  me  it 
should  be  comparatively  easy  to  separate 
propolis  from  wax. 

"Why  is  commercial  wax  yellow  and 
brown?"  is  asked,  and  answered  in  afoot- 
note,  page  422.  "Probably  because  most  of 
it  comes  from  old  combs  containing  more  or 
less  of  pollen  and  dirt."  I  believe,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, you  are  quite  right.  Wax  as  it  comes 
from  the  abdomen  of  bees  appears,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  of  pearly  whiteness;  but  often 
when  built  into  comb  it  will,  even  before 
brood  is  placed  in  it,  or  pollen,  contain  more 
or  less  of — well,  we  may  as  well  call  it  dirt, 
or  bits  of  wax  with  some  foreign  substance 
in  it.  Wax  will  very  readily  take  color,  as  I 
have  colored  more  or  less  with  analine  dyes. 
Where  the  larger  part  of  pollen  gathered  is 
yellow,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  color  of 
wax  is  yellow.  I  often  wonder  that  wax  ren- 
dered from  old  combs  comes  out  as  clean  or 
free  from  color  as  it  does;  and  yet  when  al- 
lowance is  made  for  pollen  and  dirt  I  fear  we 
have  not  wholly  accounted  for  the  color  of 
wax.  For  many  years  I  have  extracted  the 
honey  from  light  sections  and  put  them  away 
for  use  the  following  year,  and  am  always 
surprised  in  the  spring  to  find  them  less  white 
than  in  the  autumn  previous.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  perceptible  yellow  tinge  or  brown- 
ish shade  that  did  not  show  the  autumn  be- 
fore; and  I  can  not  get  good-looking  filled 
sections  unless  they  are  cut  down  and  new 
comb  built  over  the  old. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 


HOW  FAR  APART  SHOULD  BEES  BE  KEPT  TO 
INSURE  PURE  MATING? 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  I  have  purchased  a  select 
strain  of  bees  which  I  wish  to  keep  pure,  and 
I  wish  to  know  how  far  from  other  bees  they 
must  be  kept  in  order  not  to  have  my  queens 
meet  with  drones  from  other  apiaiies." 

"This  is  a  question  which  confronts  every 
bee-keeper  who  wishes  to  improve  his  stock 
by  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  out  of  his 
own  yard,  as  well  as  one  like  you  who  has 
something  different  from  the  common  run  of 
bees.  The  great  majority  of  our  practical 
apiarists  of  to-day  are  ever  on  the  alert  for 
the  improvement  of  stock;  and  through  this 
it  is  evident,  to  even  the  careless  observer, 
tliat  our  bees  are  very  much  improved  over 
what  they  were  forty  years  ago  when  I  com- 
menced in  this  business." 

"In  looking  over  an  old  bee-paper  I  found 
this:  '  There  are  some  who  entertain  the  idea 
that  a  race  of  bees  can  not  be  kept  pure  un- 
less they  are  isolated  several  miles  from  all 
other  races.  I  have  tested  this  matter  pretty 
thoroughly  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
have  found  that  half  a  mile  is  as  good  as  a 
much  greater  distance. '  Do  you  beheve  that 
to  be  correct?" 

"I  could  not  accept  such  a  distance  as  in- 
suring purity  except  at  certain  seasons." 

"I  had  thought  that  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  might  do,  but  was  hardly  ready  to 
endorse  this  half-mile  matter  without  coming 
and  seeing  you  about  it.  If  this  could  be 
correct  it  would  not  be  much  of  a  trick  to  in- 
sure safe  mating. ' ' 

"That  is  so.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of 
our  breeders  of  queens  would  give  from  §500 
to  $1000  if  they  were  sure  that  aU  their  queens 
would  be  purely  mated  if  all  objectionable 
colonies  need  not  be  m_ore  than  half  a  mile 
away.  But  all  honorable  breeders  of  queens 
will  multiply  that  half-mile  by  eight,  and  then 
not  feel  sure  that  a// of  their  queens  will  mate 
with  the  desired  drones." 

"What!  You  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  ail  other  bees  must  be  four  miles 
away  from  those  I  have  purchased  if  I  am  to 
secure  the  pure  mating  of  my  queens?" 

"That  is  what  I  wish  you  to  understand 
unless  you  raise  your  queens  and  drones  so 
as  to  have  them  flying  before  the  10th  of 
May  or  after  the  first  of  October." 

"Why  do  you  specify  such  dates?" 

"Because  in  all  localities  north  of  40,  north 
latitude,  early  in  the  spring  or  late  in  the  fall 
drones  do  not  fly  very  far;  but  during  the 
summer  months  I  am  satisfied,  by  being  at 
the  congregating-places  of  drones,  that  they 
fly  for  miles  around  to  these  places,  and  that 
the  queens  come  to  meet  them  " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  drones  having  con- 
gregating-places? ' ' 

"Just  what  the  term  implies.  During  the 
summer  months,  particularly  July  and  Au- 


gust, thousands  if  not  millions  of  them  come 
together  from  the  many  colonies  (my  expe- 
rience would  saj)  contained  within  a  circle 
encompassing  eight  to  ten  miles  in  diameter, 
coming  mostly  between  the  hours  of  half -past 
twelve  and  three  o'clock  each  pleasant  after- 
noon." 

"What  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head?" 

"By  first  hearing  a  roaring  each  pleasant 
afternoon,  as  of  a  swarm  passing  over,  when 
at  work  in  a  cornfield  in  July,  cutting  the 
weeds  out  of  the  corn.  As  I  could  not  find 
any  swarm,  and  as  I  heard  this  every  pleasant 
day  in  the  afternoon  only,  I  soon  gave  up  the 
swarm  idea  and  began  studying  on  the  mat- 
ter. This  cornfield  was  on  a  hill;  and  by  ly- 
ing on  my  back  between  the  rows  of  corn, 
and  looking  steadily  up,  with  the  corn  part- 
ly shading  things  close  about  me,  I  could  see 
hundreds  of  swift-fljang  objects  darting  and 
circHng  in  all  directions.  A  day  or  two  later, 
a  sort  of  purring  object  passed  my  head  and 
alighted  on  a  stalk  of  corn;  but  before  I  got 
to  it  one  flew  away,  which  looked  like  a 
queen-bee,  and  another  fell  to  the  ground. 
I  picked  uf)  the  one  which  fell  to  the  ground 
and  found  it  tobe'a  dead  drone.  This  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  humming  noise.  I  have 
several  years  since  known  of  the  drones  col- 
lecting over  this  same  hill,  but  many  years 
they  do  not.  Last  year  their  congregating- 
place  was  over  a  little  grove  which  I  passed 
in  going  to  my  cottage  on  the  lake.  My  first 
thought  was  that  a  swarm  of  bees  was  pass- 
ing over,  when  I  was  arrested  by  the  great 
humming  noise;  but  as  it  kept  upright  along, 
I  knew  what  it  was.  1  heard  it  every  time 
I  went  to  the  cottage  for  some  four  weeks." 

"But  how  about  the  early  and  late  raised 
queens?" 

"The  trouble  with  the  early  queens,  as 
well  as  the  late  ones  to  some  extent,  is  to 
rear  good  ones,  though  the  chances  are  much 
better  for  raising  good  queens  the  last  week 
in  September  than  in  the  spring." 

"But  if  I  succeed  in  raising  good  ones?" 

"Then  you  encounter  the  next,  or  what 
some  consider  the  greater  difficulty,  that  of 
having  early  drones,  or  of  coaxing  the  bees 
to  keep  drones  till  late  in  the  fall." 

"But  is  there  no  way  of  securing  the  mat- 
ing of  good  queens  to  the  drones  you  wish?" 

"There  have  been  many  plans  advised 
and  given;  but  the  best  thing  I  know  of  is  to 
put  the  last  frames  of  drone  brood  your 
drone-breeding  queen  is  likely  to  have  in 
some  queenless  colony,  prepared  with  many 
young  bees  and  much  honey,  when,  the  last 
of  September,  you  will  raise  a  lot  of  queens 
from  your  best  queen-breeder;  and  when 
they  are  about  old  enough  to  fly  to  meet  the 
drone,  go  over  your  colony  of  drones,  and 
pick  out  all  the  smaller  drones,  saving  only 
the  largest  and  best  of  the  lot,  when,  if  all 
other  colonies  within  half  a  mile  in  any  di- 
rection have  killed  off  their  drones,  you  will 
be  likely  to  get  just  what  you  want.  This  is 
the  way  I  secure  my  finest  breeding-queens, 
and  I  understand  that  some  of  the  great 
queen-breeders  of  the  world  have  adopted 
the  same  plan." 
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General 
Correspondence 

THE      SO-CALLED  MANUFACTURED 
COMB  HONEY. 


The  Producer  and  the  Buyer  Both  Partly 
Responsible  for  the  Stories 
Concerning  it. 


BY  E.  M.  GIBSON. 


At  a  restaurant  in  San  Diego  a  man  told 
me  that  he  had  sold  lots  of  comb  honey,  but 
that  it  was  mostly  manufactured  stuff.  I  ask- 
ed him  if  he  was  sure  that  it  was  manufac- 
tured, and  he  said  there  was  no  mistake 
about  it— that  he  had  sold  tons  of  it,  and  that 
his  son  was  selling  it  at  that  time.  When  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  object  to  making  two 
thousand  dollars,  if  he  could  do  so  honestly, 
and  with  but  little  effort,  he  said  he  certain- 
ly would  not,  and  I  told  him  of  the  offers  of 
the  A.  I.  Root  Company  and  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  assured  him 
that,  if  he  could  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  honey  was  manufactured,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  collecting  the  money.  Al- 
though I  talked  in  a  mild  and  kindly  manner, 
the  man  was  angry,  and  he  left  the  table,  and 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  since.  He 
was  badly  worsted  in  the  argument,  as  all 
who  heard  it  could  plainly  see. 

Are  people  wholly  to  blame  for  thinking 
that  honey  can  be  manufactured,  especially 
extracted  honey?  In  my  opinion  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  buyer  are  partly  to  blame — the 
producer  because  he  puts  on  the  market  hon- 
ey of  an  inferiorquality;  and  thebuyer  because 
he  buys  and  pays  as  high  a  price  for  it  as  for 
good  honey,  and  sells  it  for  lirst- class  honey. 
In  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
California  honey  is  quoted  at  a  better  price 
than  all  other  kinds;  but  the  producers,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  are  not  doing  their  part 
in  trying  to  maintain  the  prestige  which  this 
honey  has,  and  which,  by  right  of  superiori- 
ty, it  deserves.  I  know  of  some  who  do  not 
strain  their  honey,  but  simply  put  it  into  cans 
as  it  comes  from  the  extractor.  On  remov- 
ing the  screw  caps  I  have  seen  the  particles 
of  comb  so  thi»k  on  the  top  that  one  was 
obliged  to  dig  a  hole  through  it  to  get  to  the 
honey.  I  wish  I  might  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing to  convince  these  bee-keepers  that  they 
are  standing  in  their  own  light;  but  it  is  of 
little  use  to  write  about  it,  for  such  bee-keep- 
ers never  read  bee  journals.  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  educate  the  buyers.  That  is  what 
I  try  to  do  at  every  opportunity. 

The  only  way  that  I  can  account  for  the 
careless  ways  that  bee-keepers  in  this  State 
have  fallen  into  is  to  lay  it  on  to  the  mild 
climate.  Bees  need  so  little  attention  and 
protection  that  they  are  neglected  in  other 
ways.  If  the  owners  had  to  carry  their  bees 
in  and  out  of  cellars  at  least  twice  a  year,  or 
give  them  protection  from  the  cold  to  avoid 


losing  them,  many  of  them  would  be  obliged 
to  go  out  of  the  business.  Others  try  to  do 
too  much  with  the  facilities  which  they  have. 
An  inevitable  result  is  that  they  fail  in  doing 
any  thing  well. 

The  advice  of  Mr.  Doolittle  to  beginners 
(to  go  slow)  is  excellent.  A  young  man 
came  to  me  several  years  ago  and  said  he 
had  saved  up  several  hundred  dollars  and 
was  going  to  invest  it  in  bees.  He  had  never 
had  any  experience,  but  was  going  to  buy 
two  hundred  colonies  to  start  with.  I  advis- 
ed him  to  buy  not  more  than  twenty-five, 
subscribe  for  a  bee  journal,  and  learn  some- 
thing about  the  business.  But  he  thought 
he  knew  best,  and  he  bought  the  bees.  Two 
years  after  this  I  saw  him  with  several  other 
men  picking  up  cobblestones  on  the  streets 
and  throwing  them  into  a  scraper  to  be  haul- 
ed away. 

WHEN  DO  BEES  GNAW  SPLINTS?   SPLIT  BOT- 
TOM-BARS. 

Bees  gnaw  splints  under  the  same  condi- 
tions that  they  gnaw  foundation;  that  is, 
when  frames  of  foundation  are  put  in  too 
soon  when  the  colony  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  build  them  out  quickly,  and  also 
when  such  foundation  is  left  in  too  long. 
Under  these  conditions  bees  will  gnaw  the 
foundation  whether  it  is  put  in  supported  by 
wires  or  by  any  thing  else;  and,  of  course, 
if  the  splints  are  not  pressed  in  closely  or  if 
they  do  not  fit  close  to  the  bottom-bar,  there 
is  an  added  incentive  for  the  bees  to  gnaw 
at  the  wood.  I  never  fill  a  super  with  foun- 
dation, no  matter  how  strong  the  colony  mav 
be,  for  the  bees  nearly  alway  s  make  bad  work 
in  some  of  the  frames.  If  I  do  not  have 
drawn  combs  enough  left  over  for  the  sea- 
son's use  I  take  from  the  supers  of  the  larg- 
est colonies,  as  soon  as  the  bees  commence 
to  build  freely  in  the  spring,  two  frames  of 
drawn  comb  and  replace  them  with  frames 
of  full  sheets  of  foundation.  I  continue  this 
until  I  have  drawn  combs  enough  for  the 
season.  In  this  way  the  combs  are  nicely 
drawn  out,  and  by  the  time  the  honey-flow 
begins  I  am  all  ready  for  it. 

On  page  490,  August  15,  Dr.  Miller  says 
that  he  would  rather  have  a  whole  bottom- 
bar  than  a  split  one  if  the  comb  is  waxed  to 
it.  I  wish  he  had  told  us  why.  There  may 
be  some  disadvantage  not  apparent  to  one 
who  has  never  used  splints;  and  as  I  have 
ordered  36,000  sawed  at  the  mill  to  replace 
those  that  I  already  have  now,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  I  have  made  a  mistake.  However,  I 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  waxing  the  founda- 
to  the  bottom-bar;  for  when  splints  are  put 
in,  the  foundation  must  be  warm;  and  when 
warm  it  expand^.  If  it  is  fastened  to  the 
bottom-bar,  when  it  is  warm  it  shrinks  and 
pulls  loose  after  it  cools.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  fastened  when  it  is  cool,  it  gets  warm 
and  buckles  when  the  super  is  put  on  the 
hive.  Last  year  I  punched  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom-bar to  receive  the  splints,  and  this  plam 
answered  fairly  well,  but  occasionally  the 
splints  would  get  out  of  place  at  the  ends, 
and  the  comb  had  to  be  bent  back.  If  the 
splints  were  held  between  the  halves  of  a 
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split  bottom-bar,  I  do  not  see  how  this  trou- 
ble could  occur. 
Jamul,  Cal.   

WHAT  CAUSES  BEES  TO  GNAW  SPLINTS? 

I  believe  that  the  conditions  under  which 
bees  will  or  will  not  gnaw  under  the  founda- 
tion and  the  splints  are  governed  by  the  hon- 
ejr-flow.  If  there  is  a  good  honey-flow  they 
wOl  be  too  busy  with  them;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  should  there  be  no  flow  they  will 
gnaw  just  for  sheer  aggravation's  sake.  Idle 
hands,  you  know,  will  find  some  mischief 
to  do.  Then  another  thing,  if  the  colony  is 
weak,  or,  in  other  words,  has  an  abundance 
of  room,  they  are  apt  to  gnaw  the  founda- 
tion because  they  like  to  have  all  their  stores 
accumulated  as  much  as  possible  in  one  part 
of  the  hive;  hence  the  trouble  we  have  in 
making  them  fill  all  the  sections  evenly  at 
about  the  same  time  clear  to  the  corners 
unless  baits  are  placed  in  the  corners  as  well 
as  in  the  center.  M.  E.  Pruitt. 

Vancourt,  Texas. 


the  proper  WAY  TO  USE  SPLINTS. 

I  have  used  splints  for  two  years,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  apply 
them.  I  put  them  in  boiling  wax  and  allow 
them  to  boil  until  they  have  quit  foaming, 
but  this  is  not  long  enough,  for  I  have  found 
that  the  bees  sometimes  gnaw  them  out.  If 
they  are  boiled  an  hour,  the  wax  gets  clear 
through  the  wood,  and  there  is  no  trouble. 
They  should  be  pressed  into  the  foundation 
far  enough  so  that  they  will  be  flush  with 
it,  but  not  so  far  as  to  cut  the  foundation  in 
two.  Geo.  J.  Friess. 

Hudson,  Mich. 


HONEY -DEW  AND  THE  PURE -FOOD 
LAW. 

Paper  Read  by  W.  A.  Selser  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Bee-keepers'  Con- 
vention at  Lebanon. 


[While  it  is  our  rule  not  to  publish  the  full  text  of 
convention  papers,  yet  by  request  we  are  placing  this 
before  our  readers.  It  contains  matter  of  much  im- 
portance on  a  vital  matter  before  bee-keepers  all  over 
this  land.— Ed.] 

The  pure-food  law  as  now  upon  our  sta- 
tute-books requires  the  bee-keeper,  in  sell- 
ing honey,  to  brand  every  package  with  a 
truthful  and  accurate  statement  of  the  con- 
tents. For  instance,  for  many  years  all 
white  honey  has  been  branded  "White  Clo- 
ver;" the  terms  have  almost  become  synon- 
ymous, when,  as  we  all  know,  only  a  small 
part  of  white  honey  is  strictly  and  entirely 
from  white  clover.  One  large  firm  in  Brook- 
lyn has  been  putting  up  a  brand  that  has  be- 
come famous  in  the  way  of  light-amber  hon- 
ey which  they  call  "Orange  Blossom."  The 
facts  are,  while  the  honey  comes  from  Flori- 
da, it  is  actually  from  saw-palmetto  bloom, 
and  never  saw  an  orange-tree.  This  brand- 
ing is  ruled  out  by  the  recent  law.  If  one 
puts  the  brand  of  any  flower  on  his  honey, 
every  particle  of  that  honey  must  be  secured 
by  the  bees  fr'om  that  identical  flower. 
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Again,  the  law  does  not  forbid  the  bee- 
keeper putting  in  glucose  or  glycerine  to 
cheapen  his  honey  or  to  keep  it  from  granu- 
lating, as  the  case  maybe;  but  if  he  does  this 
the  exact  amount  he  has  added  must  be  stat- 
ed on  the  label.  If  the  bee-keeper  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  his  product  is  from  one 

Particular  flow,  he  may  simply  brand  it ' '  Pure 
[oney."  There  could  be  no  fairer  law,  in 
my  estimation,  nor  one  that  could  have 
brought  more  beneficial  results  to  the  bee- 
keeper. In  fact,  it  has  inspired  more  con- 
fidence among  the  grocery  trade;  and  in  place 
of  the  bee-keeper  being  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  when  he  offers  his  product  for  sale, 
a  much  better  feeling  and  tone  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  this  law  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  pure-food  law  practically  says  that  hon- 
ey is  the  nectar  of  flowers  gathered  by  the 
bees.  The  writer  has  assumed  the  position 
for  many  years  that  the  nectar  as  produced 
in  the  blossoms  is  different  from  any  other 
known  natural  sweet.  In  carrying  out  this 
theory  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  adver- 
tised to  pay  $10.00  an  ounce  for  any  nectar 
that  could  be  procured  from  any  blossom 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  secured, 
among  others,  a  sample  from  California  un- 
der an  affidavit  that  it  was  extracted  by  a 
pipette,  and  found  it  sustained  my  theory 
that  this  nectar  was  in  reality  levulose,  all 
other  natural  sweets  being  dextrose.  This 
coincides  with  the  requirements  under  the 
chemical  standard  of  pure  honey,  that  it  must 
all  show  a  levulose  rotation,  or  a  turning  of 
the  plane  of  the  polariscope  to  the  left.  Now, 
then,  honey-dew  is  not  nectar,  but  "bug 
juice, "  or  a  product  of  the  aphis.  Therefore 
it  is  largely  dextrose— sustaining  my  theory 
as  heretofore  stated.  This  is  why  honey-dew 
can  not  be  classed  under  the  pure-food  law 
as  honey,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  fair 
and  just.  But  it  can  be  sold  by  branding  it 
"honey-dew  honey." 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  I  received  a 
number  of  samples  of  honey-dew  from  the 
central  part  of  this  State.  I  analyzed  tl.em, 
and  found  them  to  contain  mostly  honey-dew, 
but  not  in  such  large  proportions  as  the  hon- 
ey-dew of  this  year.  So  I  would  say,  from 
close  observation  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, that  this  has  been  the  first  year  honey- 
dew  has  been  so  general. 

Desiring  to  know  the  practical  results  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  hoping  to 
obtain  some  information  that  might  be  help- 
ful to  the  bee-keepers  to-day,  I  sent  out  a 
large  number  of  letters  to  the  large  bee-men 
all  through  the  country,  asking  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Have  you  found  honey-dew  more  preva- 
lent during  the  rainy  or  the  dry  season? 

2.  Durmg  what  months  of  the  year  have 
you  found  it  most  prevalent? 

3.  Do  bees  gather  honey-dew  when  there 
is  another  flow  in  the  field? 

4.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  bees 
wintering  on  honey-dew? 

5.  Have  you  had  experience  with  selling 
honey-dew  to  the  baking  trade?  If  so,  how 
does  it  work? 
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6.  Do  bees  swarm  out  as  quickly  on  hon- 
ey-dew as  on  regular  nectar? 

7.  What  is  the  average  price  you  have  ob- 
tained for  honey-dew? 

Among  the  replies  received  was  one  stat- 
ing that  such  a  determined  effort  to  get  at 
facts  as  our  Pennsylvania  bee-keepers  were 
making  puts  us  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  pro- 
gressive bee-keepers  in  investigating  this  in- 
teresting subject.  Boiling  down  the  volumi- 
nous correspondence  in  answer  to  these 
queries  I  report  the  following: 

First  answer. — Connecticut,  Mississippi, 
and  ColorMo  report  "dry;"  Michigan,  Ken- 
tucky, Texas,  and  California,  "wet." 

Second.  —  California  reports  March  and 
April;  Mississippi,  April  and  May;  Colorado, 
June;  Michigan,  July;  Texas,  October. 

Third.  —  Connecticut,  Colorado,  "Think 
not;"  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri,  "Yes." 

Fourth.— Kentucky  says  "No."  They  find 
aster  the  best  wintering  honey,  and  use  hon- 
ey-dew to  build  up  in  the  spring;  New  York 
states  that,  if  the  taste  is  not  rank,  the  bees 
winter  all  right  on  it.  Missouri  reports  that, 
if  the  bees  can  fly  all  winter,  it  is  all  right; 
Colorado  states  they  lost  half  of  their  bees 
from  it  in  the  winter  of  1908;  in  Texas  they 
will  winter  well. 

Fifth. — Most  of  the  States  report  they  have 
not  had  very  much  success  trying  to  sell  it. 
Dr.  Miller  states  that  he  hurt  his  trade  very 
much  some  years  ago  when  he  had  a  crop  of 
it,  for  people  thought  he  wasjaduiterating 
his  good  honey,  as  the  ^taste  was°so|different. 

Sixth. — Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Colorado,  "Yes." 

Seventh. — Dr.  Miller  reports  he  sold  it  at 
the  same  price  as  other  honey  because  he 
knew  no  better;  Michigan  and  Missouri  re- 
port getting  10  cts.  at  one  time;  Colorado 
used  all  their  crop  for  spring  feeding;  in 
Texas  it  sold  for  5  ^  cts. 

From  all  this  correspondence  I  glean  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Honey-dew  is  fine  for  building  up  in  the 
spring  or  increase  in  the  summer. 

2.  Very  dangerous  as  a  winter  food  in 
northern  latitudes. 

3.  Very  bad  for  a  good  reputation. 

4.  Against  the  law  in  quantities  over  20 
per  cent. 

I  have  here  a  large  number  of  samples  in 
test-tubes  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  bee- 
keepers in  arriving  at  some  idea  regarding 
the  color  line  to  determine  the  quantity  oi 
honey-dew  in  his  product. 

Sample  No.  1  contains  10  per  cent  of  hon- 
ey-dew mixed  with  white-clover  honey.  If 
your  honey  is  no  darker  than  this  sample  it 
will  pass  inspection. 

Sample  No.  2  contains  20  per  cent  of  hon- 
ey-dew. Should  your  honey  show  this  color, 
and  you  have  a  suspicion  that  your  bees  have 
been  working  on  honey-dew,  it  would  be 
wise  for  you  to  have  it  examined  by  a  chemist 
before  selling  it  as  pure  honey. 

Sample  No.  3  contains  30  per  cent  of  hon- 
ey-dew.   Honey  of  this  shade  which  has 


been  gathered  during  a  honey-dew  flow 
would  not  pass. 

I  also  have  samples  running  up  to  40  and 
50  per  cent  to  show  the  average  of  the  hon- 
ey-dew crop  of  this  season.  Of  course,  as 
you  understand,  we  have  amber  honey  and 
a  fall  honey  which  would  duplicate  these 
colors,  and  yet  might  not  contain  a  particle 
of  honey-dew.  But  this  year,  through  our 
State  honey-dew  came  during  the  white-clo- 
ver flow,  with  practically  nothing  else  in  the 
field,  and,  therefore,  if  you  could  carry  these 
colors  in  your  eye  it  would  be  very  helpful 
as  a  simple  test  for  judging  your  own  product. 


BEE-BREEDING. 


A  Plea  for  More  Systematic  Methods;  Dif- 
ferent Localities  Need  Different  Bees. 


BY  L.  E.  BALDWIN. 


If  the  human  race  should  be  suddenly  an- 
nihilated in  North  America  our  bees  would 
become  vjild,  and  a  mixing  of  the  races  of  bees 
would  at  once  begin;  and  after  a  few  hundred 
years  there  woiild  not  be  a  colony  of  pare 
Italian,  blacks,  or  any  of  the  races  of  bees  we 
now  have;  but  they  would  all  be  blended  in 
one  American  race  of  bees. 

Wax-moths,  hard  winters,  and  poor  sea- 
sons would  weed  out  the  weak  and  less  vig- 
orous bees,  and  the  result  would  be  a  race 
of  bees,  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
country,  that  would  be  hardy  and  vigorous, 
and  immune  to  many  of  the  diseases  that 
now  trouble  us.  The  same  result  could  be 
obtained  in  a  few  generations  by  careful  and 
systematic  breeding. 

We  now  follow  fads  and  fancies  largely  in 
the  improvement  of  our  bees,  and  every  lit- 
tle while  a  craze  starts  after  a  new  race  of 
bees  which  are  introduced  indiscriminately, 
possibly  from  a  country  where  box-hive  bee- 
keeping is  in  order,  and  thus  upset  what 
progress  has  been  made — in  the  way  of  breed- 
ing non-swarmers,  for  instance. 

If  we  would  take  the  races  we  have  now, 
and  cross  and  blend  and  select  and  improve 
them,  we  could  have  a  distinct  American  race 
of  bees  in  a  few  years.  The  mingling  of 
races  has  produced  the  American  people,  who 
are  the  best  hustlers  on  earth:  now  v/hy  not 
do  the  same  with  our  bees? 

True,  it  would  take  some  time  to  establish 
a  type;  but  a  "standard"  could  be  establish- 
ed, as  is  done  with  poultry,  and  great  im- 
provement could  be  made  in  a  short  time. 

Prof.  Holden,  "the  corn  man, "  lays  great 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  each  farmer 
selecting  and  improving  his  own  seed  com 
to  suit  me  peculiar  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions of  his  own  farm.  The  same  rule  will 
apply  to  bee-keeping.  Characteristics  might 
be  developed  in  Michigan  that  would  be  a 
disadvantage  in  Florida,  or  vice  versa.  Each 
locality  has  some  condition  peculiar  to  itself 
that  needs  to  have  some  trait  developed  in 
the  bees  to  meet  the  condition.  For  instance, 
Mr.  F.  R.  Beuhne,  of  Australia,  says  that  he 
had  to  develop  a  strain  of  bees  that  were  fen- 
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mune  to  bee-paralysis,  and  at  one  time  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  $500  by  the  introduction  of 
a  strain  of  bees  from  a  locality  where  this 
immunity  was  not  developed  because  it  was 
not  needed. 

In  a  location  where  the  main  honey-flow 
comes  very  early  in  the  spring  a  strain  of 
bees  which  will  furnish  a  strong  force  of 
workers  very  early  is  absolutely  necessary; 
while  in  a  place  where  the  main  flow  comes 
late  in  the  season  this  same  trait  would  be  a 
disadvantage;  for,  by  the  time  the  honey-flow 
comes  on,  the  queens  will  be  exhausted,  and, 
consequently,  the  force  of  workers  will  be 
smaller.  In  a  location  where  the  honey-flow 
is  prolonged,  long-lived  bees  will  command 
a  premium.  In  short,  to  make  a  success  the 
bee-keeper  has  need  to  understand  thorough- 
ly both  his  location  and  his  bees. 

Georgiana,  Fla.,  Sept,  26. 

[We  could  accomplish  much  more  in  this 
matter  of  developing  desirable  traits  in  our 
bees  if  we  could  control  the  male  parentage. 
While  something  has  been  done,  and  can  be 
done  yet  under  conditions  as  they  exist,  the 
work  is  slovy  as  compared  with  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  poultry  and  or- 
dinary farm  stock  where  a  selected  male  can 
be  bred  to  a  selected  female.  If  some  enter- 
prising queen-breeder  will  locate  on  an 
island,  raise  all  of  his  drones  from  a  choice 
mother,  and  raise  all  his  queens  fr-om  anoth- 
er select  mother,  he  mB.y  accomplish  results 
that  can  not  be  secured  in  an  ordinary  inland 
location.  It  would  be  necessary,  doubtless, 
for  him  to  keep  drone-traps  on  all  other  col- 
onies, so  that  nothing  but  the  drones  of  the 
select  queen  would  have  the  freedom  of 
the  air.  Who,  among  our  queen-breeders, 
will  be  the  first  to  have  the  enterprise  to  lo- 
cate on  an  island  so  he  can  truthfully  say  he 
has  queens  mated  to  selected  drones? 

Away  back  in  the  early  '80 's  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones  attacked  this  problem  in  earnest.  He 
located  in  Georgian  Bay,  Canada,  several 
bee-yards  on  as  many  different  islands.  One 
he  called  Holy  Land,  another  Cyprus,  anoth- 
er Carniola,  and  another  Italy.  But  owing 
to  the  coldness  of  the  locality  and  the  lack  of 
natural  forage  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
It  was  too  expensive  to  keep  a  man  on  those 
islands  and  support  so  many  colonies  on  su- 
gar syrup. — Ed.] 


ARE  QUEEN -EXCLUDERS  HONEY -EX- 
CLUDERS? 


Some  Proof  Going  to  Show  that  They 
are  Not. 


BY  W.  F.  COX. 


I  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Scholl,  page  491, 
August  15.  Of  course,  every  one  admits  that 
all  excluders  interfere  more  or  less  with  the 
ventilation  of  the  hive,  and  the  bees  in  hot 
climates  like  Texas  will  suffer  more  from  the 
heat  than  would  bees  in  milder  climates.  It 
is,  thereforej  just  possible  that  the  location 
causes  the  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
excluders.    Possibly  -Mr.  Scholl  has  never 
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tried  the  new  wire  excluders,  which  I  con- 
sider quite  an  improvement  on  the  old  per- 
forated-zinc style. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  nectar  as  it 
is  gathered  from  the  flowers  is  stored  direct- 
ly in  the  brood-chamber.  For  this  reason 
the  excluders  have  no  direct  effect  on  the 
honey-yield.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the 
nurse  bees  are  the  ones  that  carry  the  honey 
from  the  brood-chamber  to  the  supers,  and 
this  is  done  at  night  when  there  is  plenty  of 
time.  By  morning  the  brood-nest  is  free^ 
and  the  field  bees  can  go  on  all  the  next  day 
storing  honey  in  the  brood-chamber,  to  be 
removed  again  the  following  night.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  bees  simply  pass  the  honey 
through  the  excluders  to  the  bees  above  in 
the  supers  Just  as  the  fielders  on  entering 
the  hive  give  their  honey  over  to  the  nurse 
bees?  I  may  not  be  orthodox,  but  this  looks 
reasonable. 

As  for  results,  I  have  given  the  matter  ex- 
tensive trials  several  times,  and  can  see  no 
difference  in  the  amount  of  honey  gathered 
whether  I  use  the  excluders  or  not.  How- 
evcK,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  noney.  To  illustrate  this  point,  we  will 
take,  for  example,  two  colonies  of  bees  ex- 
actly alike  as  regards  the  race,  hives,  brood, 
honey,  etc.,  and  of  equal  strength.  We  will 
ut  a  story  of  empty  combs  over  each  hive, 
ut  on  brood-chamber  No.  1  v/e  first  put  an 
excluder.  As  the  honey-flow  begins,  both 
colonies  will  commence  storing  in  the  super 
at  the  same  time,  and  continue  at  the  same 
rate.  Other  things  being  equal,  there  will 
be  no  difference  in  the  quantity  gathered; 
but  the  colony  having  the  excluder  will  have 
its  surplus  honey  free  from  pollen  and  brood, 
while  the  other,  with  no  excluder,  may  have 
brood  and  pollen  all  through  the  super.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  some  of  this, 
but  it  requires  too  much  time  and  hard  work 
to  be  practical. 

I  consider  the  excluder  of  vital  importance 
in  the  production  of  both  extracted  and  chunk 
honey,  at  least  when  full-depth  frames  are 
used,  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  they  are  just  as  important  with  some 
other  sizes  of  frames  also.  After  having  tried 
to  produce  honey  with  and  without  exclud- 
ers, my  opinion  is  that  I  can  not  do  without 
them  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Scholl  says  there  are  other  ways  of 
keeping  the  queen  out  of  the  super,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  to  tell  how  to  do  this 
when  the  surplus  crop  is  gathered  from  white 
clover  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  10th  of 
July.  As  a  rule,  the  honey  comes  in  so  fast 
during  this  period  that  we  have  no  time  to 
go  around  and  see  where  our  queens  are. 
With  the  excluders  we  know  just  where  they 
are. 

One  more  reason  why  excluders  should  be 
used  is  that  they  prevent  the  rearing  of  so 
many  drones.  Full  sheets  of  foundation 
help  to  prevent  this,  but  my  bees  are  still 
inclined  to  rear  drones,  especially  during  a 
heavy  flow.  At  such  a  time,  if  there  is  any 
drone  comb  in  the  hive  I  believe  the  queen 
will  find  it  and  deposit  eggs  in  it,  even  if  it. 
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were  five  stories  above  the  brood-chamber, 
provided  there  were  none  nearer. 
Garden  City,  Mo. 

[We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  reports 
in  years  gone  by,  showing  that  as  much  hon- 
ey will  be  produced  over  queen-excluders  as 
where  they  are  not  used.  If  Mr.  Doolittle  is 
correct  (and  we  believe  he  is) ,  that  most  of 
the  honey  is  delivered  in  the  brood  nest,  and 
later  carried  above,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  as  much  honey  stored 
above  an  excluder  as  in  a  super  where  none 
are  used. — Ed.] 


THE  QUEEN-EXCLUDER  NOT  A  HONEY 
EXCLUDER. 


BY  F.  GREINER. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
bee-keepers  in  Germany  do  not  favor  queen- 
excluders  any  more  than  Mr.  Louis  H.  SchoU 
does,  who  says,  page  491,  Aug.  15,  that  they 
are  not  only  brood-excluding  but  also  honey- 
excluding.  He  says  the  conditions  of  a  lo- 
cality may  make  them  less  objectionable; 
and  while  this  is  undoubtedly  true  it  appears 
that  hives  without  excluders  show  the  same 
symptoms  here  in  New  York  as  in  Texas; 
viz.,  the  brood  appears  in  the  upper  story. 
This  does  not  suit  many  of  us,  and  therefore 
we  are  compelled  to  use  the  instrument  of 
loss  and  torture.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  locality  as  it  is  of  the  de- 
mands some  of  us  make  on  the  article  we 
produce.  It  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,  and 
it  is  not  all  good  honey  which  is  produced 
under  the  name  of  honey,  although  a  man 
may  obtain  large  yields  of  inferior  or  repul- 
sive honey  and  make  money  by  it.  A  man 
qf  a  refined  nature  or  one  with  a  sensitive 
stomach  does  not  extract  from  combs  con- 
taining brood. 

We  do  not  want  both  honey  and  brood  in 
our  extracting-combs.  Even  if  we  wait  till 
the  brood  has  matured  and  has  emerged 
from  the  cells  before  extracting,  the  honey 
is  not  nearly  as  fine  in  quality,  and  surely 
not  as  appetizing.  We  may  not  understand 
how  to  run  our  bees  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  them,  but  we  do  not  want  to  become 
rich  producing  an  objectionable  article.  We 
may  also  not  oe  able  to  read  bee  nature  as 
well  as  others.  With  us  our  bees  locate  in 
the  uppermost  set  of  combs,  and  establish 
their  brood-nest  there  with  a  ring  of  honey 
above  the  brood.  This  seems  to  be  their  na- 
ture. This  seems  to  satisfy  them,  and  the 
lower  set  of  combs  is  largely  neglected.  I 
do  not  understand  what  our  bees  thus  unre- 
stricted do  with  the  honey  that  others  under 
the  different  condition  store  above  excluders. 
In  this,  the  poorest  of  all  seasons,  some  of  my 
colonies  in  a  yard  of  fifty  have  given  100,  ibs. 
above  the  excluder,  with  not  ten  pounds  in 
the  ten  L.  frames  below.  A  friend  in  a  more 
distant  county  took  this  year,  in  an  only  me- 
dium good  season,  265  lbs.  from  his  best  col- 
ony over  the  detested  excluder.  All  our 
colonies  I  run  for  extracted  honey  are  al- 
ways short  of  stores  in  the  brood-nest.  That 
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does  not  look  as  though  the  queen  and  brood 
excluder  were  honey-excluding  here;  if  so, 
the  bees  would  not  carry  nearly  all  the  hon- 
ey above  the  excluder. 

Mr.  SchoU  says  the  q^ueen-excluding  hon- 
ey-board is  an  expensive  implement  in  its 
first  cost.  It  does  not  appear  that  way  to 
me.  It  is  very  cheap  as  compared  with  the 
greater  cost  of  the  sectional  hive,  which  Mr. 
Scholl  is  adopting  more  and  more  in  place  of 
the  regular  and  more  simple  Langstroth  hive. 
But  he  invests  just  'he  same,  and  considers 
it  a  good  investment.  I  am  with  him;  but  I 
should  not  want  to  be  without  the  queen-ex- 
cluder. It  is  a  good  thing  for  me.  Even  in 
the  management  of  the  sectional  hive  for 
comb  honey,  it  is  an  auxiliary  which  I  would 
not  willingly  dispense  with.  Mr.  Aikin,  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Hand,  of  Ohio,  neither  one 
a  beginner,  recorded  on  these  pages  how 
they  use  the  excluder  with  the  sectional  hive 
in  the  production  of  comb  honey.  I  am  sure 
they  may  be  excused  for  their  practices. 
They  must  think  it  pays  them  to  pay  good 
money  for  them. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  August  21. 


HIVE-TOOLS. 


Manipulating  Frames;  How  to  Do  a  Maxi- 
mum of  Work  with  a  Minimum  of  Fag 
at  the  End  of  the  Day's  Work. 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


For  some  years  we  have  been  experiment- 
ing upon  several  forms  of  hive-tools.  We 
have  had  different  models  sent  to  us  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  one  or  two  have 
been  sent  from  far-away  Australia  We  fi- 
nally had  our  blacksmith  make  up  from  old 
buggy- springs  several  stylesand  placed  them 
among  our  apiarists,  asking  them  to  select 
the  one  that  seemed  to  suit  their  purpose 
best.  Among  all  the  tools  that  were  submit- 
ted, a  plain  flat  piece  of  steel,  flattened  and 
sharpened  at  both  ends  in  the  form  of  a  chisel, 
one  end  bent  over  like  a  hoe,  seemed  to  give 
the  best  satisfaction.  See  illustration  here- 
with. 
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It  is  something  that  any 
blacksmith  can  make  out  of  an 
old  buggy-spring  or  any  good 
piece  of  spring  steel.  It  must 
not  be  tempered  too  hard  or  it 
will  break.  Each  end  should  be 
flattened  out  while  hot,  and 
brought  to  an  edge.  One  end  is 
bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  the 
other  is  left  straight.  The  tool 
is  then  taken  over  to  an  emery 
wheel  or  grindstone  and  finished 
up.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  edges  straight  and 
square. 

The  hooked  end  is  ordinarily 


FIG.  3.— ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  USING  THE  HIVE- 
TOOL  WHEN  PRYING  FRAMES  APART. 


used  for  scrap- 
ing propolis  or 
wax  on  the 
frames  or  bot- 
tom-boards, 
while  the  other 
end  (also  use- 
ful for  scrap- 
ing) is  pushed 
between  the 
two  i)arts  of 
the  hive;  but 
the  drawing 
shows  the  tool 
held  improper- 
ly. The  bent 
or  curved  end 


FIG.  2.-A  SIDE  TWIST  OF  THE  TOOL  AFFORDS  A  STRONG  LEV- 
ERAGE BY  WHICH  THE  FRAMES  ARE  SEPARATED 
EASILY  AND  WITHOUT  JAR. 

should  be  placed  directly  against  the 
palm  in  order  that  sufficient  pressure 
may  be  exerted  to  shove  the  other  or 
straight  end  between  the  two  hive  parts. 
See  illustration  on  page  602  of  our  last 
issue. 

Either  end  of  the  tool  may  be  used  for 
separating  Hoffman  frames,  or,  in  fact, 
any  style  of  frame  that  one  happens  to 
use;  but  our  men  prefer  the  hook  end. 
This  is  inserted  between  the  frames  to 
be  separated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  when  a 
side  twist  of  the  wrist  will  exert  consid- 
erable leverage,  forcing  apart  the 
frames  very  gently.   But  there  are  some 


FIG.  4.— THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  PRY  ALL  THE  FRAMES  OVER  AT  ONE  OPERATION. 

who  prefer  to  use  the  straight  end  of  the  tool  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  3;  but  the  method  given  in 
Fig.  2  exerts  more  of  a  leverage,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  less  liable  to  crush  bees. 

Fig.  4  shows  how  the  tool  may  be  used  for  crowd- 
ing Si  the  frames  over  to  one  side  in  one  block,  as 
it  were;  or  one  can,  if  he  prefers,  use  the  plan 
shown  in  Fig.  2;  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  one  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  more  convenient.  In 
Fig.  5  the  curved  end  is  used  to  good  advantage  in 
lifting  the  division-board  out  of  the  hive.  See  also, 
in  this  connection,  Fig.  9. 

Some  prefer  a  hive-tool  having  a  narrowed  end 
like  a  screwdriver;  but  the  continuous  use  of  a 
tool  like  this  abrases  the  edges  of  the  hives  so  that, 
after  a  time,  it  leaves  bruise  marks  and  cracks,  invit- 
ing winds  and  storms,  and  robbers  when  they  are 
prowling  about.  For  separating  two  hives  heavj 
with  honey  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  wide  thin 


FIG.  5.— HOW  THE  HOOK  END  IS  USE- 
FUL IN  FISHING  OUT  FRAMES  AND 
DIVISION-BOARDS. 
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on  the  end.  In  this  the  operat- 
or assumes  a  very  natural,  easy, 
and  comfortable  position.  The 
left  arm  rests  upon  the  knee, 
supporting  the  weight  of  the 
frame,  wnile  the  right  arm 
merely  holds  it  in  a  position  for 
examination. 

After  removing  a  frame  we 
very  often  lean  it  against  the 
thigh;  another  one  against  the 
hive,  and  still  another  against 
the  other  leg.   When  one  is  at 


FIG.  6— MAKING  A  GAP  BETWEEN 
THE  FRAMES  SO  THAT  ONE 
CAN  BE  EASILY  REMOVED. 

blade  made  of  good  spring'steel, 
tempered  just  hard  enough  to 
have  the  resilient  qualities  of  a 
buggy-spring. 

Such  a  tool  should  be  either 
nickel-plated  or  painted  some 
bright  color,  like  red,  so  that, 
when  dropped  or  lost  in  the 
grass,  it  can  be  readily  seen. 
If  painted  a  bright  red  it  will  be 
in  good  contrast  to  green  grass. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  FRAMES. 

Many  yard  men  prefer  to 
work  with  a  sort  of  stool  and 
hive-box  combined;  others  wish 
to  have  nothing  to  lug  around  except  the 
bee-smoker  and  the  hive-tool.  As  most  hives 
are  placed  on  or  near  the  ground,  one  must 
either  sit  down  on  some  object  or  kneel  in 
front  of  the  hive,  to  bring  himself  to  the 
proper  working  distance.  We  usually  use  a 
hive-cover  as  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7,  8,  9.  It  is 
always  handy,  and  has  the  further  advantage 
of  a  milk-stool  in  that  one  can  shift  his  body 
back  and  forth  on  the  hive-cover  in  order  to 
reach  frames  toward  the  near  or  far  side  of 
the  hive,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  seat  that 
does  not  allow  one  to  shift  his  body  back  and 
forth,  necessarily  requires  more  stooping 
or  bending  of  the  back. 

Occasionally  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
turn  the  cover  up  lengthwise,  and  we  always 
use  it  in  that  manner  when  we  desire  to 
place  the  weight  of  the  body  against  the  frame 
that  we  are  crowding  over  against  its  fellows. 
See  Fig.  8.  In  pulling  out  a  division-board, 
one  has  a  little  more  leverage  if  he  sits  high 
rather  than  low.  See  Fig.  9.  But  if  he  mere- 
ly wishes  to  separate  the  frames,  then  spend 
several  minutes  hunting  for  the  queen  or 
looking  over  the  brood,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
one  should  sit  on  the  narrow  side  rather  than 


FIG.  7. -A  COMFORTABLE  POSITION  FOR  ALL-DAY  WORK. 
Note  that  the  left  arm  that  supports  the  weight  of  the  frames  rests 
comfortably  on  the  knee. 

work  clipping  queens'  wings  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  nave  three  or  four  frames  out 
of  the  hive  at  once  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  proper  handling  of  those  already  in  the 
hive.  When  he  works  with  bees  all  day  he 
should  assume  as  comfortable  an  attitude  as 
possible,  for  at  best  he  will  be  tired  enough 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

A  change  of  position  is  often  restful.  After 
one  has  been  working  over  a  number  of 
hives,  sitting  down  on  tne  hive-cover  or  hive- 
stool,  he  finds  it  convenient  to  vary  occasion- 
ally the  position  by  resting  on  the  knees 
close  to  the  hive;  and  still  again  he  may  find 
it  comfortable  to  vary  the  monotony  by  stand- 
ing upright,  bending  over  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  a  frame. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  that  the  operator  in 
Fig.  9  is  taking  things  easy.  There  are  times 
when  only  one  hand  can  do  good  work.  If 
one  can  assume  a  comfortable  attitude,  even 
though  it  be  only  momentary,  he  ought  to  do 
so. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  our  apia- 
rists will  say  they  have  no  time  to  sit  down, 
much  less  "loaf  on  the  job,"  as  might  ap- 
pear in  Fig.  6.    It  is  our  opinion,  however, 
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that  the  more  one  can  save  his 
legs  and  arms  the  more  he  can 
actnally  accompHsh  in  a  day. 
In  hunting  for  a  queen  we  can 
not  afford  to  stand  up  on  the 
job,  but  should  get  right  down 
where  the  eyes  can  do  their  best 
work,  as  seen  in  Fig.  7,  always 
holding  the  frame  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sunlight  will  strike 
it  squarely.  In  looking  for  eggs 
this  is  very  important,  espe- 
cially if  the  operator  is  getting 


FIG.  9. 


-PULLING  OUT  A  REFRACTORY  DIVISION-BOARD  THAT 
RESISTS  REMOVAL. 


toward  the  shady  side  of  life  when  eyesight 
is  not  at  its  best. 

In  our  next  and  subsequent  issues  we  ex- 
pect to  show  snap  shots  of  a  scheme  for  work- 
ing with  bees  in  connection  with  the  tool- 
box, and  at  the  same  time  give  other  views 
of  our  men  while  in  the  act  of  forming  nu- 
clei, grafting  cells,  and,  in  general,  showing 
the  separate  steps  in  commercial  queen- 
rearing. 

LACK  OF  VENTILATION   ALONE  TO 
BLAME  FOR  GREASY-LOOK- 
ING CAPPINGS. 


A  Reasonable  Explanation. 

BY  M.  E.  PRUITT. 


About  those  greasy  sections,  in  my  opin- 
ion ventilation  has  all  to  do  with  it.  Heat 
expands  most  liquids,  so  that,  if  there  is  only 
a  little  ventilation,  the  honey  becomes  very 
warm  from  the  heat  of  the  bees,  etc.,  and  ex- 
pands clear  up  to  the  cappings,  so  that  there 
is  no  air-space  between  the  honey  and  the 
caps.   The  wax  also  partakes  of  the  heat  of 


FIG.  8.-A  HIGHER  SEAT  IS  BETTER 
WHEN  ONE  WISHES  TO  PLACE 
HIS  WEIGHT  AGAINST  THEj 
FRAME  TO  BE  SHOVED 
OVER. 

the  honey,  and  shows  a  greasy 
appearance.  When  removed 
from  the  hive  the  greasy  ap 
pearance  does  not  disappear, 
because  the  air  is  excluded,  and 
then  some  honey  adheres  to  the 
caps.  Just  touch  a  piece  of 
comb  honey  with  the  tip  of  the 
fingers  so  that  the  cappings 
come  in  contact  with  the  honey, 
and  it  has  this  same  appearance 
which  can  not  be  removed,  al- 
though before  the  impression 
was  made  it  looked  clear  and  flaky. 

Now,  some  one  will  say,  ''All  my  entrances 
are  the  same,  and  yet  some  have  greasy  sec- 
tions (or  frames  as  the  case  may  be) ,  and 
others  haven't."  Well,  perhaps  some  colo- 
nies are  in  the  shade;  some  are  stronger,  and 
so  have  more  animal  heat.  They  may  not 
all  face  the  same  way;  they  may  not  all  be 
the  same  height  from  the  ground,  and  then, 
again,  some  may  be  painted  and  some  not— 
so  many  little  things  control  the  temperature. 
Don't  execute  Her  Royal  Highness  for  noth- 
ing. 

Vancourt,  Texas. 


DO  BEES  MOVE  POLLEN  FROM  ONE  COMB  TO  ANOTHER? 

Do  bees  ever  move  pollen  from  one  set  of  combs  to 
another?  That  is,  if  a  brood-chamber  is  placed  over 
a  hive  containing  full  sheets  of  foundation  with  an 
excluder  between,  keeping  the  queen  below,  will  the 
bees  carry  the  pollen  down  as  well  as  the  honey? 

Exeter,  N.  H.  C.  E.  Adams. 

[We  do  not  know  any  reason  why  bees  could  not 
move  pollen  from  one  comb  to  another;  but  it  is  our 
opinion  that  they  rarely  do  so.  In  the  case  mentioned 
we  would  suppose  that  the  pollen  would  be  left,  even 
if  the  honey  were  transferred.— Ed.] 
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Californi 
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WE  PAY  TAE  FREIGftT  ^-*^y"-^W;^*V. 

TO  YOUR  RAILWAY  STATION  


WE  flMTEE 


EVERY  POUND  OF  DRIED  FRUIT  OR 
CAN  OF  CANNED  FRUIT  WHICH  WE 

SELLAND  STANDREADY  TO  REFUND  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 
YOUR  MONEY  IF  UNSATISFACTORY    COLTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


REFERENCE 


0RDER5  RECEIVED^'o"  1500  TOWNS  LAST  SEASON 


DRIED  FRUITS 

FAT.JUICY  PRUNES.  LARGE 
SELECT  RIPE  PEACHES,  AND 
APRIC0T5.  MUSCATEL  RAISINS. 


HlANNEDfRlllTS 

WARE-DA-GRO"BRAND 
TNE  LARGE  SELECTED- 
FRUIT  PUT  UP  IN  HEAVY 
CANE  SUQAR  SYRUP.  ~ 


DONT  DELAY 

Send  in  your  order  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  we  can  get  them  to  you  before 
the  winter  season,  for  after  the  country 
is  snow-bound  it  will  take  longer  for 
the  goods  to  reach  you. 

THE  FRUIT  WILL  KEEP 


HONEYe 


FANCY 
EXTRACTED 
CALIFORNIA  MONEY 


SOFT  SHELL 
WALNUTS  — 
AND  ALMONDS. 


We  are  now  loading  cars  for 
"   ■  ntry. 


BUY  DIRECT 

From  the  Fruit  Ranch  in  California  where  it  grows. 
Buy  your  fruit  in  California,  and  protect  yourself 
against  the  dirt,  dust  and  unclean  hands  of  the 
stores.     We  are  located  in  the  great  fruit  belt  of 

Southern  California.    Every  condition  is  right 

for  producing  at  the  lowest  cost.  Nothing  is  handier 
to  keep,  more  wholesome  and  as  inexpensive  as 
California  Dried  Fruit.  We  know  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  you  started;  after  that  we  can  depend 
upon  your  trade  year  after  year. 

DRIED  FRUIT 

Our  Dried  Fruit  retains  all  the  goodness  and  flavor 
of  the  fruit.  Everything  of  finest  quality,  high 
grade,  and  guaranteed  strictly  first  class. 

CANNED  FRUIT 

California  Canned  Fruit  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  re- 
garding quality,  and  in  buying  fruit  from  us  you 
can  feel  assured  that  you  are  getting  the  best  fruit 
from  the  State  that  puts  out  the  best  fruit  in  the 

country.  

Colored  Folders,  Price  List  and  full  information  upon  request 


California  Fruit  Products  Co. 

Ave  171  COLTON,  CALIFORNIA-  
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J.  A.  YEOMAN'S  CITY  APIARY,  SHOWING  THE  HIVES  RAISED  FROM  THE  BOTTOM-BOARDS; 

SWARMING  IS  PREVENTED. 


ALL 


PROVIDING  EXTRA  VENTILATION  DUR- 
ING HOT  WEATHER  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION OF  SWARMING. 


Raising  the  Hives  One  Inch  from  the  Bot- 
tom-boards. 


BY  J.  A.  YEOMAN. 


The  article  on  page  504,  Aug.  15,  reminds 
me  of  my  experience,  and  I  am  accordingly- 
sending  a  photograph  of  my  back-lot  city 
apiary.  For  about  four  years  I  have  been 
putting  inch  blocks  under  the  corners  of  my 
hives.  The  bees  use  the  regular  entrance 
in  front  almost  entirely,  the  opening  at  the 
sides  and  back  serving  merely  for  ventila- 
tion. The  fence  at  the  back  and  the  trees  at 
the  sides  probably  explain  this;  for  if  the 
hives  stood  in  the  open  I  believe  the  bees 
would  take  the  easiest  way  out. 

For  four  years  my  bees  have  not  tried  to 
swarm.  This  year  I  was  negligent  in  raising 
the  hives  to  provide  more  room;  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  perfect  contagion  of  swarming 
which  I  found  difficult  to  break  up.  I  have 
never  had  any  comb  built  between  the  bot- 
tom-board and  the  frames.  With  the  sides 
open  all  around  I  think  that  it  is  hardly  warm 
enough  to  warrant  comb-building. 

The  second  hive  shown  in  the  engraving 
is  not  raised  from  the  bottom-board,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bottom-board  is  drawn 
to  the  front  over  half  its  length,  leaving  the 


brood-chamber  open  to  the  ground.  Mice 
and  toads  do  not  bother  me.  This  colony, 
from  the  present  outlook,  will  yield  between 
200  and  300  lbs.  of  honey,  which  iL  shall  ex- 
tract at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Spokane,  Wash. 

[The  scheme  of  raising  hives  up  on  four 
blocks  at  the  approach  of  the  honey-flow  to 
forestall  swarming  has  never  received  the 
attention  that  it  should.  We  should  be  pleas- 
ed to  get  reports  from  others  who  have  tried 
this  plan. — Ed.] 


ORANGE-BLOSSOM  HONEY. 


The  Cause  of  an  Unusual  Dark  Color. 


BY  EDWIN  G.  BALDWIN. 


Mr.  Apropos  of  your  footnote  to 

Mr.  Pryal's  article  on  orange-trees,  page  236, 
perhaps  the  following  data  will  be  of  inter- 
est, and  instructive  to  your  readers.  You 
say  that  the  orange-tree  is  not  a  prolific 
source  of  nectar.  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that 
you  mean  there  is  not  much  orange  honey 
from  that  source  on  the  market,  rather  than 
that  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  the 
orange-blossom  does  not  yield  much  honey. 
The  former  is  undoubtedly  true;  the  latter  is 
hardly  borne  out  in  my  own  experience  here 
in  Deland.   We  are  in  the  midst  of  many 
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groves,  and  for  the  past  four  years  my  colo- 
nies have  averaged  about  50  lbs.  per  hive 
from  orange-blossom  alone.  I  say,  "from 
orange-blossom  alone,"  and  wish  to  be  taken 
qualitatively,  of  course.  Your  footnote  is 
quite  right  in  adding,  "As  a  general  thing  it 
is  hard  to  get  a  strictly  all-orange-blossom 
honey."  Perhaps  you  will  pardon  my  quot- 
ing from  a  few  letters  I  received  from  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Selser,  of  Philadel- 
phia, perhaps  the  best  authority  on  honeys 
in  this  country.  He  received  a  sample  of 
orange  honey  from  me,  and  wrote,  "Your 
letter  to  hand,  with  sample  of  honey,  which 
I  have  tested  very  carefully.  This  is  the 
only  sample  I  have  received  from  Florida  of 
which  I  am  convinced  a  large  percentage  is 
from  orange-blossom.  I  am  not  clear  what 
makes  the  honey  of  a  darker  shade,  as  I  am 
also  convinced  that  California  orange  honey 
is  of  very  hght  color."  Again,  later  on,  he 
writes,  after  testing  the  sample  in  company 
with  Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  of  the  National  Micro- 
chemical  Laboratory:  "I  went  over  the  pol- 
len grains  of  both  your  hone^  and  the  Cali- 
fornia honey  at  the  same  time  in  the  Govern- 
ment laboratory  in  this  city  about  a  month 
ago.  It  was  very  interesting.  We  found  the 
same  orange-pollen  grains  in  your  honey  that 
we  found  in  the  California;  but  in  addition 
to  it  we  found  in  the  California  honey  a  lot 
of  pollen  grains  of  the  sage  brush,  and  in 
your  honey  we  found  pollen  grains  of  an  en- 
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tirely  new  formation.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve they  were  from  the  saw  palmetto;  but, 
understand,  these  were  only  secondary.  The 
main  pollen  grains  were  from  the  orange, 
showing  that  the  main  source  of  the  honey 
was  from  the  orange  flow." 

The  sample  of  honey  sent  Mr.  Selser  was 
much  darker  than  either  of  us  had  supposed 
orange  honey,  as  pure  as  we  knew  that  was, 
could  possibly  be.  For  three  years  it  had 
not  varied  in  hue,  to  any  remarkable  degree. 
It  had  a  reddish  cast,  not  merely  amber.  Its 
aroma  was  exquisite,  and  the  body  unexcel- 
led, but  the  color  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  little 
off.  Mr.  Selser  added,  "This  brings  up  a 
very  wide  question  as  to  what  climatic  con- 
ditions have  to  do  with  the  flavor  and  shade 
of  honey  ;  and  soil  may  also  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it."  This  year  I  have  over  1000 
lbs.  of  the  finest  orange  honey  one  could 
imagine;  and,  mirabile  dicta!  it  is  of  a  light- 
yellow  hue,  hardly  even  amber;  clear,  and 
with  almost  none  of  that  reddish  cast  that 
appeared  always  heretofore.  I  have  been 
trying  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  color  ever 
since  I  harvested  my  first  pound  of  the  deli- 
cious nectar,  but  without  avail  till  this  year. 
I  am  now  sure  of  a  solution.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  sure  the  added  pollen  grains 
could  not  possibly  he  from  palmetto  blossom; 
it  was  not  in  bloom  when  I  extracted.  There 
were  but  two  other  nectar-yielding  plants  in 
bloom  during  the  time  of  the  orange  bloom, 
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viz.,  the  wild  cherry  and  the  cherry -laurel. 
I  have  sent  samples  of  the  pollen  of  tnese  two 
blossoms  to  Mr.  Young,  and  he  now  has  their 
i^rains  on  record  in  the  Government  labora- 
tory and  museum.  He  will  be  able  another 
time  to  identify  them  if  he  finds  any  in  honeys 
analyzed  by  him.  But  they  are  not  the  cause 
of  the  darker  hue  in  our  orange  honey,  for 
they  both  bloomed  this  year,  as  well  as  hereto- 
fore, right  in  the  opening  of  the  orange  bloom, 
after  bees  began  working  in  supers,  and  all 
honey  from  them  would  have  gone — must 
have  gone — right  into  the  orange  honey.  If 
it  had  been  of  any  perceptible  amount  or 
off  color,  the  hue  of  the  resulting  honey 
would  have  been  dark  as  usual.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bees  do  little  working  on  any 
thing  else  than  orange  when  it  once  begins 
in  full  blast.  And  still  the  honey  this  year 
is  very  light.  I  am  convinced  we  have  found 
the  reason.  Last  fall,  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  after  a  very  rainy  and  damp  summer 
the  bees  had  their  hives  full  of  brood  in  Oc- 
tober, but  were  practically  in  a  starving  con- 
dition. I  had  to  feed  many  pounds  of  sugar 
to  keep  them  alive  during  the  winter.  When 
the  orange  honey  began  to  come  in,  the  hives 
were  almost  destitute  of  honey  or  stores  of 
any  kind.  Had  the  orange  held  off  a  few 
days  longer  I  should  have  had  to  feed  all  my 
colonies  in  the  spring  also.  Heretofore,  the 
hives  have  been  well  filled  in  autumn  with  a 
dark-red  honey,  from  the  palmetto  berry  (that 


is,  the  juice  from  the  berry  of  the  palmetto") , 
and  there  has  always  been  somewhat  of  it 
left  when  the  orange  flow  began,  and  supers 
were  put  on.  Our  opening  days  of  orange 
flow  are  usually  cool.  The  bees  store  all 
honey  at  first  close  to  the  brood — that  is, 
right  under  the  top-bars.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances and  the  weather  warms  up,  the  brood- 
nest  is  expanded,  the  queen  is  given  room, 
and  the  honey  in  those  frames  under  the  top- 
bars  is  carried  up  into  what  is  now  the  sur- 
plus-chamber, the  supers,  and  a  dark  color 
given  to  the  mixture;  that  is,  the  honey  would 
be,  in  that  case,  in  the  main,  orange  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  palmetto-berry  honey  but 
enough  to  give  it  a  darker  shade. 
I  have  tested  this  matter  very  carefully  for 
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four  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  we  are  at  the 
real  cause  of  the  dark  hue.  I  shall  hence- 
forth extract  all  honey  in  the  hives  just  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  orange  flow,  and  feel 
sure  no  more  dark  honey  will  dull  the  beau- 
tiful hue  of  the  real  orange-blossom  honey. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  on  this 
whole  matter,  as  it  opens  up  many  problems 
of  interest  to  all  bee-keepers  who  may  have 
similar  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  their 
local  flora. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  nectar  shining 
in  the  petals  of  the  orange-blossom. 
Deland,  Florida. 


IRRIGATION  IN  WYOMING. 


BY  W.  W.  TURNER. 


I  am  sending  two  pictures,  one  showing  an 
end  of  my  bee-yard,  and  also  the  shop  and 
house,  and  the  other  the  interior  of  the  shop. 
I  am  located  near  the  Cal-Cody  Ditch,  and 
the  government  ditch  is  just  beyond  the  big 
alfalfa  hayfield.  This  ditch  is  fed  from  the 
big  dam,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  world. 
This  dam  is  only  half  an  hour's  drive  from 
our  place.  Cody  City  is  half  a  mile  distant. 
Five  years  ago  there  was  nothing  here  but 
bare  land. 

I  make  all  of  my  hives  and  supers,  as  well 
as  every  thing  else  shown  in  the  interior 
view.  Under  the  bear  skin  is  the  door  lead- 
ing to  my  extracting-room. 

I  had  a  nice  crop  of  honey,  and  received  17 
to  20  cts.  for  three  thousand  4x5  sections 
here  at  home. 

Cody,  Wyoming. 


CARPENTRY  FOR  BEE-KEEPING. 


Bottom-boards,  Hive-stainds,  and  Feeders. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


In  the  matter  of  bottom-boards  I  am  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Miller,  and  am  starting  out  with 
a  space  of  1^  inches  under  the  hive.  One 
of  my  reasons  for  adopting  this  depth  was 
the  apparent  facility  with  which  necessary 
feeding  could  be  given  in  the  spring;  but  I 
surely  guessed  wrong,  for  my  bees  emphati- 
cally needed  feeding  from  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary; but  they  as  decidedly  refused  to  take 
one  drop  from  below,  even  when  served  to 
them  at  a  temperature  of  95°.  I  was  driven 
to  give  them  plain  candy  until  the  atmos- 
phere reached  48°,  at  which  temperature 
they  would  take  syrup  from  above — one  more 
instance  where  man  proposed,  but  the  bees 
said  no. 

My  first  bottom-boards  were  made  two 
feet  long,  giving  an  alighting-board  4  inches; 
but  this  proved  too  short  when  a  feeder  was 
used  in  the  bottom-board  and  the  hive  moved 
forward  to  facilitate  filling  the  pan;  so  I  now 
make  the  bottoms  26  inches  long  and  find 
ihem  more  satisfactory.  Since  these  boards 
must  carry  quite  a  weight  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  should  be  of  ji-inoh  lumber. 
In  this  region  of  big  trees  it  is  possible  to 


get  lumber  wide  enough  to  make  the  floor  of 
one  piece.    So  the  specifications  read: 

One  piece,  ^Xl3>^x26. 

One  piece,  }i X\H^  12 . 

Two  pieces,  1^X26. 
Where  such  wide  lumber  can  not  be  had, 
and  this,  probably,  is  almost  everywhere 
nowadays,  the  floor  must  be  made  of  narrow 
strips  nailed  crosswise,  and  the  length  of  the 
bottom-board  can  be  modified  to  suit  the 
standard  widths  of  lumber  available. 

When  I  have  a  number  of  bottom-boai'ds 
to  nail  up  I  place  the  side-pieces  on  the 
bench;  and  at  each  end  insert  an  end-piece 
(of  course  only  one  is  nailed  on  ultimately) , 
and  outside  of  them  I  nail  four  cleats  to  the 
bench.  Then  it  is  easy  to  nail  the  floor  to 
the  sides. 

HIVE-STANDS. 

Since  hives  in  this  part  of  the  world  pass 
the  winter  on  their  summer  stands  I  decided 
that  the  hive-stands  I  happened  on  in  Illi- 
nois, because  I  chanced  to  have  the  material 
handy,  would  be  the  very  thing.  The  usual 
support  here  is  a  flat  board  nailed  to  a  cou- 

Ele  of  pieces  of  lumber,  or  a  frame  1x3  made 
ox  fashion.  I  certainly  did  not  hke  the 
flat  board,  as  it  means  too  much  surface  con- 
tact, which  must  be  conducive  to  rot  in  the 
wet  season.  In  my  opinion  the  smaller  the 
area  of  contact  surface  the  better.  At  pres- 
ent my  hives  rest  on  three  dowel-rods  }i 
inch  in  thickness,  and  so  far  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  results.  These  rods  pass  through 
suitable  holes  bored  in  2x4  rough  lumber; 
and  as  I  prefer  to  have  two  hives  on  each 
stand,  each  will,  therefore,  consist  of  three 
cross-pieces.  The  specifications  are:  3  pieces 
J^X42  inches,  dowel-rod;  3  pieces  2x4x24 
rough  lumber,  with  J^-inch  holes  bored  at 
4,  12,  and  20  inches,  centers  2  inches  from 
one  side. 

The  construction  is  simple.  Push  the 
rods  in  place  and  fasten  with  nails.  Cost 
about  20  cts. 

ENTRANCE-BLOCKS. 

With  such  a  deep  entrance  as  is  given  bv 
so  deep  a  bottom-board,  an  entrance-block 
must  be  used  almost  all  the  year.  It  is  made 
of  34; -inch  lumber,  12  inches  long  and  at  least 
2)4.  wide.  On  one  edge  is  cut  a  notch  ^  by 
3  inches;  on  the  other,  f(  by  8  inches;  so  we 
have  considerable  choice  in  the  size  of  en- 
trance. When  in  place  it  is  wedged  by  a 
slip  of  wood  (usually  a  bit  of  a  section)  be- 
ing forced  in  between  its  end  and  the  side 
of  the  bottom-board.  At  any  time  a  small 
block  of  wood  may  be  dropped  on  the  alight- 
ing-board in  front  of  the  entrance  so  as  to 
contract  the  latter  or  close  it  entirely. 

FEEDING-TRAYS. 

I  have  already  mentioned  incidentally  that 
I  got  fooled  on  my  little  notion  about  spring 
feeding;  but  the  bottom  feeders  I  am  about 
to  describe  work  first  rate  in  the  summer 
and  fall  months;  in  fact,  they  are  of  the 
style  recommended  by  Mr.  Hand  for  comb- 
honey  production;  but  they  are  rather  ex- 
pensive. From  a  tinner  I  get  trays  1  pxl2xl8 
at  a  cost  of  60  cts.  each  in  haif-dozen  lots. 
In  each  is  placed  a  rack  made  of  2  cross- 
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pieces  >^xl^xllX;  10  long  pieces  )4xl}^x 
15X-   The  lumber  costs  20  cts. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cross-pieces  are 
X  inch  deeper  than  the  others,  the  reason 
being  that  a  tight  fit  is  wanted  under  the  end 
of  the  hive  so  that  the  bees  can  not  crawl 
back.  In  use,  the  tray  is  set  in  the  bottom- 
board  as  far  back  as  it  will  go,  then  the  rack 
goes  in  the  tray  to  the  front,  leaving  a  blank 
of  about  3  inches  at  the  rear.  The  hive  is 
then  placed  on  the  bottom-board  with  the 
back  resting  on  the  rear  of  the  rack.  The 
blank  end  of  the  tray  is  covered  by  a  board 
4x14  or  thereabout.  It  takes  but  a  minute 
to  lift  this  board  and  pour  in  the  syrup, 
whether  it  be  a  pint  or  four  quarts. 

TOP  FEEDER. 

When  the  bees  refused  to  take  feed  from 
below  I  tried  the  top  feeder  used  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Chambers,  of  Texas,  in  raising  queens, 
which  has  been  already  described  in  Glean- 
ings. It  consists  of  a  rim  two  inches  or  so 
in  depth  that  rests  on  the  top  of  the  hive. 
In  the  center  is  placed  a  tray  whose  total 
depth  is  }i  inch  less  than  that  of  the  rim; 
width  about  6  inches,  length  12 >^  inches. 
Mine  are  made  of  wood  from  packing-boxes 
rendered  water-tight  by  working  in  beeswax 
with  a  hot  flatiron.  The  bottom  of  the  tray 
is  set  flush  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  rim, 
and  across  the  top  is  nailed  a  couple  of  strips 
of  >^-inch  lumber  to  prevent  the  sagging  of 
the  protecting  wire  netting  that  is  above. 
This  netting  is,  of  course,  13>^  by  19)4  inch- 
es, and  is  tacked  all  round  the  frame.  In 
using  the  feeder  one  removes  the  cover  and 
pours  the  syrup  into  the  tray  through  the 
netting. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 


HOW  FAR  DO  BEES  FLY? 

Some  Evidence  to  Show  that  they  do  Not 
Work  Profitably  More  than  a 
Mile  from  the  Yard. 

BY  W.  A.  H.  GILSTRAP. 

On  page  286  the  editor  asks  about  how  far 
bees  fly  from  choice.  They  do  not  fly  one 
mile  for  nectar  when  they  can  get  plenty 
nearer.  As  I  am  now  in  my  twentieth  con- 
secutive year  of  keeping  from  50  to  350  colo- 
nies, I  can  not  rank  as  an  old  or  extensive 
bee-keeper;  but  a  varied  experience  has 
taught  me  some  things,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

In  1895,  on  my  Chamberlain  range  16  miles 
south  of  Fresno,  there  were  about  125  colo- 
nies. My  main  flora  was  alfalfa  and  alkali 
weeds.  In  the  best  of  the  honey-flow  at  dif- 
ferent times  it  was  nearly  out  of  the  question 
to  find  bees  on  flowers  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  apiary,  while  anywhere  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  yard  bees  were  abundant. 

On  the  Esq.  Ayer  location  in  this  (Stanis- 
laus) county  I  had  about  75  colonies  in  1899. 
There  were  some  honey-producing  flowers 
and  plenty  of  water  near  the  bees  in  a  west- 
ernly  direction  ;  but  decidedly  the  main 
source  was  alkali  weeds,  which  grew  rank 


for  about  a  mile  in  an  easterly  direction. 
Near  the  apiary  the  weeds  were  higher  than 
my  head,  and  very  dense.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances bees  might  be  expected  to  go  up 
to  the  Westport  country  and  visit  scattering 
weeds  from  choice;  but  really  few  bees  went 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  apiary  dur- 
ing the  best  of  the  season.  The  record  was 
140  lbs.  extracted,  spring  count,  many  colo- 
nies being  weak  in  early  spring. 

While  alkali  is  an  extremely  free  and  reli- 
able bloomer  at  any  season  favorable  to  its 
reaching  warm  weather,  it  is  not  as  copious 
a  producer  of  nectar  as  basswood,  the  sages, 
and  some  other  plants. 

The  same  year  I  helped  move  about  80 
colonies  to  a  weed-patch,  and  it  was  worth 
something  to  see  the  bees  rush  for  the  wil- 
derness of  bloom  from  early  morning  till 
well  toward  noon,  when  we  left.  When 
perhaps  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  apiary 
(distance  was  only  a  guess  in  this  case) ,  we 
stopped  and  looked  in  vain  for  bees.  - 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  A  year  or  two  after  the  experi- 
ence noted  at  the  Ayer  yard  we  had  a  rather 
dry  winter  and  an  early  spring,  with  few 
weeds  the  following  summer.  The  honey- 
flow  was  weak  till  well  along  in  summer, 
when  honey-dew  was  stored  at  a  fair  rate. 
A  fairly  good  search  was  made  for  the  new 
El  Dorado  within  the  regulation  1  %  miles 
without  finding  more  than  a  trace  of  honey- 
dew.  Near  the  close  of  the  season  two  of  my 
neighbors  took  a  trip  about  3>^  miles  from 
the  apiary  to  a  place  where  honey-dew  wa:s 
so  thick  that  it  mussed  their  clothes,  horses, 
and  saddles  in  a  very  provoking  manner,  and 
the  bees  would  have  probably  made  a  record 
except  for  the  long  haul. 

Few  men  understand  bees  as  well  as  Mr. 
Doolittle;  but  he  is  evidently  mistaken— clear 
at  sea — on  this  question,  or  else  I  have  not 
stated  facts.  That  the  Alexander  bees  gath- 
ered honey  so  far  from  home  only  proves 
that  at  that  time  the  range  was  overstocked 
near  home. 

The  foregoing  applies  to  valley  range;  but 
I  have  kept  bees  in  the  hills  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  while,  sometimes,  they  have  a  slight 
advantage  there,  they  are  apt  to  be  hinder- 
ed by  the  hills.  An  ideal  range  would  prob- 
ably be  in  the  form  of  a  hopper  several  miles 
wide  with  an  apiary  near  the  bottom,  which 
would  give  the  bees  a  "down-hill  pull "  to 
their  hives. 

Ceres,  Cal. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Box  Hives  Being  Done  JHway  with  on  Ac- 
count of  Foul  Brood. 

BY  BURTON  N.  GATI^S. 

In  New  Zealand,  bee-keeping  appears  to 
be  experiencing  tremendous  progress.  Not 
only  are  the  apiaries  increasing  in  number, 
but  thev  are  also  increasing  in  size.  The 
last  census  (1906)  showed  that  the  total  har- 
vest of  wax  and  honey  amounted  to  about 
$111,175.    In  i907,  good  authority  assures 
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that  the  crop  was  nearly  double  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  apiarists  number  more 
than  15,000.  To-day  there  is  probably  a 
much  greater  number  of  bee-keepers.  The 
old-style,  careless,  or  shiftless  bee-keeping 
is  fast  giving  way  to  commercial  methods. 

Under  the  Apiaries  Act  of  a  few  years  ago 
there  are  employed  two  inspectors,  Messrs. 
Gibb  and  Bray,  who  are  greatly  concerned 
in  the  advancement  of  apiculture.  Much  of 
the  honey  which  is  produced  is  consumed 
locally,  but  shipments  to  England  promise 
good  prices  if  they  are  made  early. 

The  progressiveness  of  these  people  is  in- 
dicated in  several  ways.  There  are  not  only 
five  thriving  bee-kee{)ers'  associations,  but 
there  are  model  apiaries,  and  opportunities 
for  instruction  in  bee-keeping,  all  of  which 
are  utilized  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
There  are  three  of  these  model  apiaries  lo- 
cated at  the  experiment  stations.  At  all  of 
them  there  are  visitors  constantly  receiving 
information. 

The  ridding  of  the  countiy  of  box  hives  is 
another  important  step,  which  sets  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  a  good  example. 
This  good  v/ork  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
inspectors  under  the  Apiaries  Act.  Owing 
to  the  tremendous  demand  for  hives,  there 
has  been  difficulty  in  securing  frame  hives 
from  the  manufacturers;  consequently,  the 
box-hive  apiaries  where  disease  occurs  have 
been  attended  to  first.  Gradually  every  box 
hive  in  the  country  will  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission. 

This  act,  providing  for  the  control  of  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases  of  bees,  is  prov- 
ing immensely  satisfactory.  Gradually  the 
disease  situation  is  being  cleaned  up.  Mr. 
Isaac  Hopkins,  Expert  Apiarist  in  charge  of 
the  bee  interests  of  New  Zealand,  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  strikingly  energetic  ef- 
fort to  promote  bee-keeping.  His  accom- 
plishments, even  so  far,  stand  as  a  shining 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  his  report,  from 
which  these  notes  are  extracted,  that,  in  the 
part5  of  the  country  where  rainfall  is  the 
greatest,  there  the  diseases  of  bees  appear 
to  be  v/orst.  Where  the  rainfall  is  less,  the 
diseases  are  not  so  prominent. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


PURE  AIR  FOR  BEE-CELLARS. 


An  Entire  Change  of  Air  Occasionally  Nec- 
essaj*y- 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


Last  winter  was  very  mild  in  this  section, 
and  outdoor- wintered  bees  had  frequent 
cleansing  flights,  and  this  means  that  they 
were  in  excellent  condition.  There  was 
some  loss  of  bees  that  dropped  on  the  snow, 
it  is  true;  but  we  reduced  the  loss  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  peculiar  construction  of  our 
hive-entrances.  An  inclined  board  reaches 
from  the  ground  to  the  under  side  of  the 
bottom-board,  which  is  six  inches  from  the 
ground.    The  bees  pass  through  the  bottom- 


board  at  a  distance  of  3  inches  from  the  front 
end.  This  construction  admits  2  inches  of 
packing  around  the  hive  without  bridging 
the  entrance.  It  can  not  become  clogged 
with  ice  nor  snow;  neither  can  the  sun  shine 
into  them  to  entice  the  bees  from  a  hive  at  a 
time  when  they  are  likely  to  become  chilled 
and  perish.  The  manufacturers  of  chaff 
hives  may,  perhaps,  gather  a  suggestion 
along  this  line. 

The  bee-keeper  who  labored  under  the  de- 
lusion that  fresh  pure  air  is  not  essential 
to  successful  wintering  of  bees  in  a  cellar 
likely  got  an  object-lesson  last  winter  that  he 
will  not  soon  forget,  for  he  doubtless  had 
more  bees  on  the  cellar  bottom  in  the  spring 
than  in  his  hives. 

We  put  100  colonies  of  bees  in  a  cellar 
about  Nov.  20,  a  year  ago,  with  a  temperature 
outdoors  of  3&°.  The  next  day  was  warm, 
and  each  succeeding  day  was  warmer  than 
the  last,  until  the  mercury  reached  70.  This 
period  lasted  with  little  variation  for  2  weeks. 
The  temperature  within  the  cellar  went  up 
to  58.  I  was  afraid  to  open  the  \vindow^s  lest 
the  warm  air  pouring  into  the  cellar  would 
throw  the  bees  into  a  panic  and  cause  them 
to  leave  the  hive.  However,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  something  had  to  be  done  soon,  so 
we  opened  an  outside  door  at  night.  This 
made  the  bees  still  worse;  and  the  way  they 
roared,  and  came  out  on  the  outside  of  the 
hive,  was  remarkable.  However,  I  vv^as  de- 
termined to  see  the  thing  through,  so  I  open- 
ed another  door  on  another  side  of  the  cellar. 
This  created  a  sharp  draft  of  pure  air.  The 
next  morning  the  bees  were  perfectly  quiet 
After  that  I  opened  the  doors  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, leaving  them  open  during  the  night 
and  closing  them  in  the  morning.  The  re- 
sult of  these  experiments  would  seem,  to  in- 
dicate that  pure  air  is  a  good  medicine  for 
bees  as  well  as  for  human  beings.  A  uni- 
form temperature  is  not  necessary;  indeed, 
the  bees  seem  to  welcome  an  occasional 
change. 

ABSORBENT  CUSHIONS  OR  JUST  CUSHIONS. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  note  what  you  say  about  ab- 
sorbents over  hives  not  having  sealed  covers 
becoming  saturated  with  moisture.  I  have 
found  that  this  condition  exists  only  when 
the  cover  rests  upon  the  chaff  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  a  free  passage  of  moisture- 
laden  air,  so  that  the  said  chaff  becomes  an 
absorbent  instead  of  a  conductor  of  moisture, 
which  it  is  when  a  current  of  air  is  allowed 
to  circulate  between  it  and  the  covers.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  by  the  condition  of  the 
packing  over  the  brood-chamber  of  my  hives 
m  winter  which  hives  have  the  sealed  covers 
and  which  the  absorbing-cushion  plan. 

Where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  afe- 
above  the  chaff,  the  word  "absorbent"  is  a 
misnomer. 

Birmingham,  Ohio,  March  6. 

[Our  experience,  covering  years  of  obser- 
vation on  this  question  of  absorbents  in  thi« 
locality,  does  not  agTee  with  yours  quite,  and 
our  absorbing  cushions  we  thought  had  goc^ 
ventilation  over  them  too.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  experience  of  others. — Ed  ] 
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Oct. 


HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


FLOUR  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING  A  SUCCESS;  HOW  IT 
WORKS  IN  UNITING. 

I  have  introduced  some  twelve  or  fifteen  queens  by 
the  flour  method  and  had  good  success,  so  that  I  feel 
just  as  secure  in  using  this  plan  as  in  using  the  old 
candy  method.  j  •, 

When  my  hives  are  all  supplied  with  good  young 
queens  I  have  a  surplus  of  nuclei,  so  when  I  test  out 
the  mismated  I  often  introduce  a  tested  queen,  nucleus 
and  all,  to  ihe  colony  having  the  mismated  queen. 
The  flour  method  is  just  the  thing  for  this.  I  remove 
the  cover  from  the  nucleus,  sift  flour  over  the  bees  and 
frames  plentifully,  which  keeps  them  busy,  and  leave 
the  cover  off,  if  the  bees  are  flying,  while  I  go  on  with 
other  work  until  all  the  bees  return  from  the  fields. 
There  is  no  danger  of  robbers.  I  then  carry  the  nucle- 
us to  the  hive  to  which  it  is  to  be  introduced,  and,  using 
no  smoke,  I  remove  the  cover  and  dust  flour  down  be- 
tween the  combs  or  sections,  and  dump  in  the  bees  of 
the  nucleus,  including  the  queen  and  the  flour  left  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  If  the  nucleus  is  very  strong  I 
nut  on  an  empty  super,  so  that  I  can  put  the  cover  on 
at  once.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  not  ten  bees 
of  the  nucleus  return  to  the  old  location,  though  it  may 
be  only  tv/o  rods  away.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
plan,  and  am  sure  it  will  work  with  any  colony,  the 
bees  of  which  feel  the  need  of  a  queen.  If  the  queen 
is  pretty  lively,  it  may  be  well  to  put  a  drone-guard 
over  the  entrance  for  a  few  hours.      A.  D.  Herold. 

Sonora,  Cal. 

[If  there  is  any  one  else  who  has  tried  the  flour  meth- 
od of  introducing,  let  him  report.— Ed.] 


ST.  JOHN'S-WORT  POISONS  WHITE-NOSED  HORSES;  RE- 
QUEENING  IN  STRONG  COLONIES. 

I  have  noticed  the  discussion  about  alsike  poisoning, 
and  will  say  that  horses  with  white  noses  are  fre- 
quently poisoned  by  St.  John's-wort.  Alsike  clover  is 
almost  unknown  here.      ,    „  „     .  o 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following  questions? 

1.  Nearly  all  writers  advocate  requeening  before  the 
bees  supersede  the  queen,  and  also  state  that  it  is  hard 
to  introduce  ia  a  full  colony.  Then  how  is  one  to  re- 
queen  if  he  buys  his  queens  and  does  not  use  ripe 
cells'' 

2.  Would  taking  away  all  unsealed  brood  from  a  full 
colony  make  introducing  safer? 

Greeneville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  15.         Wm.  H.  Brown. 

[1  While  lit  is  generally  advised  to  requeen  before 
the  bees  supersede  their  old  mother,  it  is  not  true  that 
it  is  hard  to  introduce  to  a  full  colony.  While  a  strong 
force  of  bees  requires  a  little  more  care  than  a  weak 
nucleus,  yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  queens  are 
introduced  every  year  by  the  cage  method  in  stocks  of 
full  size.  As  to  the  matter  of  ripe  cells,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  them.  .  i 

2.  Taking  away  all  unsealed  brood  might  help  some- 
what; but  usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  that 
trouble.— Ed.]  _^  

\  MIXTURE  OF  LIGHT  HONEY  AND  HONEY-DEW  IN  THE 
SAME  COMB. 

Before  my  bees  stopped  bringing  in  honey-dew  they 
began  to  work  on  linden  and  other  flowers,  so  both 
kinds  of  honey  were  being  brought  in  at  the  same 
time.  I  had  half-filled  combs,  some  of  the  cells  of 
which  contained  black  honey,  while  others  close  by, 
and  promiscuously  mixed  throughout  the  comb,  con- 
"tained  as  clear  honey  as  I  ever  saw.  I  supposed  that, 
if  the  bees  gathered  both  kinds  at  once,  it  would  be 
mixed  in  the  cells,  and  possibly  this  maybe  true  to 
some  extent:  but  I  certainly  saw  some  cells  contain- 
ing black  honey-dew,  while  others  next  to  them  con- 
tained clear  basswood.  In  other  years  I  noticed  ihat, 
when  the  honey-dew  began  to  fail,  the  honey  stored 
began  to  get  lighter  as  the  black  honey-dew  gave  out; 
but  this  case  seems  different,  as  each  kind  seemed  to 
have  been  put  in  cells  by  itself.  W.  M.  JANES. 

Paducah,  Ky. 

]  During  the  present  year,  at  our  south  yard,  when 
several  sources  of  honey,  including  dark  honey-dew, 
were  available  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  com,bs  in 
the  hives  were  quite  spotted.  There  seems  to  be  no 
invariable  rule  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  hive. 
In  some  cases,  all  the  honey  will  be  more  or  less 


mixed,  while  in  others  some  cells  wHl  contain  a  strict- 
ly dark  honey,  and  others  a  light.  During  the  past 
season  at  our  south  yard,  when  basswood  and  honey- 
dew  were  available  at  the  same  time  we  found  there 
were  some  colonies  that  seemed  to  favor  the  honey- 
dew,  gathering  largely  of  it,  while  others  showed  a 
decided  preference  for  the  basswood. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  that,  when  buckwheat 
and  clover  are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  black  bees 
will  work  on  buckwheat  while  Italians  will  disregard 
the  buckwheat  and  work  on  clover.  Whether  a  cer- 
tain strain  of  bees  recognizes  quality  or  has  a  prefer- 
ence for  some  kinds  of  honey  we  are  not  able  to  say. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  may  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  question.— Ed.] 


HONEY  OOZING  THROUGH  THE  CAPPINGS. 

The  comb  honey  I  am  receiving  from  Florida  and 
Alabama  is  weeping,  or  oozing  out  through  the  cap- 
pings.   Can  you  assign  any  cause? 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  17.  G.  E.  LeaVitt. 

[Comb  honey  that  is  a  year  or  more  old  is  liable  to 
ooze  as  you  describe.  New  comb  honey  that  has  been 
roughly  handled  by  freight  or  express  companies  may 
have  enough  broken  cappings  to  give  the  surface  the 
appearance  of  "  weeping."  In  our  northern  climates, 
honey  that  has  been  frozen  will  sometimes  behave  as 
you  describe.  We  have  had  one  or  two  reports  going 
to  show  that  honey  from  a  certain  source  is  inclined 
to  leak  through  the  cappings  shortly  after  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  hive. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  the  honey  you  refer  to  was  old  honey 
of  last  year,  because  the  crop  has  been  short  in  most 
sections  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  While  the  honey  may  have  been  sold  as  this 
year's  product,  an  investigation  might  show  that  it 
was  produced  in  1908.— Ed.] 


ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  BEES  ON  SWEET  CLOVER  COUNTED. 

A  sweet-clover  plant  came  up  under  my  bedroom 
window  and  sent  out  three  stalks.  It  covers  a  space 
about  three  feet  square,  and  it  has  been  in  bloom  over 
four  weeks.  In  this  locality  sweet  clover  comes  into 
bloom  when  white  clover  begins  to  fail,  and  continues 
for  four  or  five  weeks.  It  grows  and  flourishes  on 
rough  or  stony  clay  land  that  will  produce  nothing 
else.  I  made  an  actual  count  one  day  of  the  number 
of  bees  on  this  plant.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing there  were  ten  bees;  eight  o'clock,  eight;  nine 
o'clock,  nine;  ten  o'clock,  sixteen;  eleven  o'clock, 
fifteen;  twelve  o'clock,  seventeen;  one  o'clock,  fifteen; 
two  o'clock,  nineteen;  three  o'clock,  seventeen;  four 
o'clock,  eighteen;  five  o'clock,  twenty;  six  o'clock, 
eleven;  seven  o'clock,  three.  The  total  number  that  I 
counted  was,  therefore,  178;  but  I  think  I  should  be 
safe  in  saying  that  there  were  three  times  that  num- 
ber that  visited  the  plant  that  day.  Is  it  possible  that 
all  these  bees  got  nectar  from  this  plant? 

Harrison,  Ohio.  J.  G.  Creighton. 

[This  is  an  interesting  series  of  observations.  If 
more  of  our  writers  would  get  their  information  from 
the  hives  and  from  the  fields,  our  bee  literature  would 
be  much  richer.- Ed.] 

wooden  BUTTER-DISHES   UNSAFE  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

I  wish  to  warn  beginners  not  to  use  the  hutter-dish 
or  pie-pan  feeders,  as  mentioned  in  the  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  I  tested  some  butter-dishes 
with  water,  and  the  ones  I  used  did  not  leak.  Then  I 
placed  them  over  my  frames  and  nearly  filled  them 
with  syrup.  The  next  noon  I  returned  and  found  my 
hives  half  covered  with  bees.  The  butter-dishes  had 
absorbed  the  syrup,  and  considerable  seeped  through 
the  joints,  hence  the  trouble.  After  this  I  used  pie- 
pans.  I  filled  these  two-thirds  full  of  syrup;  spread 
cheese-cloth  over  them,  and  down  to  the  frames.  The 
cheese-cloth  acted  as  a  siphon,  and  drew  the  syrup 
over  the  sides  of  the  shallow  pie-pans  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  and  I  had  another  time  of  it. 
Finally  I  went  to  the  store  and  bought  cake-pans  2% 
inches  deep,  10  inches  long,  and  4  or  5  inches  wide. 
I  had  no  trouble  with  these.        E.  H.  Dickie,  M.  D. 

Homer  City,  Fa. 

[Years  ago  we  used  wooden  butter  and  pie  dishes 
in  large  numbers,  running  at  that  time  something  like 
500  colonies.  We  have  never  experienced  any  trou- 
ble from  leakage,  and  this  is  the  first  report  we  re- 
member to  have  read  where  any  thing  of  this  kind 
occurred.  With  a  wooden  dish  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  cheese-cloth;  indeed,  it  better  not  be  used  at  aU. 
When  tin  dishes  are  used,  cheese-cloth  is  almost  in- 
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dispensable.  It  acts  as  a  ladder  so  the  bees  can  climb 
up  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
drowning.— Ed.] 


QUEENS  FLYING  WHEN  THE  HIVES  ARE  OPENED. 

On  page  546,  Sept.  1,  I  note  the  reference  to  the 
queens  lefeving  the  hive  when  the  cover  is  removed, 
I  have  found  this  to  be  very  frequently  the  case  when 
the  comb  is  removed  from  the  hive.  I  do  not  think  it 
a  good  plan,  however,  to  leave  the  hive  open  the 
length  of  time  mentioned  in  order  to  allow  the  queen 
to  return.  Instead  of  this  I  shake  in  the  air  the  bees 
from  this  comb  or  from  some  other  comb  in  the  hive; 
and  as  they  alight  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  they  call 
the  <ueen  back,  I  think  no  queen  will  be  lost  if  this 
is  done.  W.  J.  Littlefield. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

[The  suggestion,  to  shake  a  lot  of  the  bees  out  of  the 
hive  into  the  open  air  so  they  will  go  back  to  the  hive 
in  droves,  thus  attracting  the  queen,  is  a  good  one; 
but  no  harm  can  come  from  leaving  the  hive  open  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  unless  robbers  are 
prowling  about.  In  case  the  queen  does  not  shortly 
retm-n  to  her  own  hive,  it  would  be  well  to  look  over 
the  combs  of  all  the  others  of  the  near-by  colonies; 
for  if  she  goes  into  a  strange  hive  she  will  be  balled; 
and  in  separating  the  frames  her  presence  can  be  very 
easily  detected,  because  the  missing  queen  will  be 
found  in  the  ball.  After  being  taken  from  the  angry 
mess  of  bees  she  should  be  caged  in  her  own  colony 
for  24  or  36  hours,  for  otherwise  she  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  balled  by  her  own  subjects.— Ed.] 


VENTILATION  OF  HIVES  IN  A  CELLAR. 

Last  year  I  had  100  colonies  in  the  cellar.  I  piled 
the  hives  one  above  the  other,  five  high.  I  leave  the 
entrance  open  the  full  width  of  the  hive,  and  then 
break  the  seal  of  the  cover  and  put  pieces  of  broken 
sections  under  each  corner,  at  one  end.  The  ther- 
mometer registers  from  42  to  48  degrees,  although  it 
sometimes  goes  above  50.  The  cellar  is  in  clay  ground, 
and  has  rather  damp  walls,  with  stone  on  two  sides 
and  tile  for  the  other  two.   It  also  has  a  tile  floor. 

Larue,  Ohio.  G.  C.  At.t.tnger. 

fin  most  bee-cellars  it  would  be  better  to  omit  up- 
ward ventilation.  Unless  actual  tests  prove  to  the 
contrary,  we  would  advise  you  to  leave  the  cover 
sealed  down  tight  We  are  sure  this  is  better  for  most 
localities  and  cellars,  although  there  may  be  some 
conditions  where  upward  ventilation  is  desirable. 
But  letting  the  heat  of  the  cluster  escape  through  the 
top  of  the  hive  makes  the  interior  temperature  too 
cold.  This  would  remder  it  necessary  for  the  bees  to 
consume  too  heavily  of  their  stores,  with  the  result 
that  their  intestines  would  become  clogged.  Purging 
or  dysentery  would  then  take  place  before  spring.— 
Ed.J   


VENTILATION  THROUGH  THE  BOTTOM-BOARD  IN  WINTER. 

Has  any  one  ever  tried  boring  an  inch  hole  in  the 
bottom-board  of  a  hive  which  is  to  stay  outdoors  all 
winter  to  prevent  suffocation,  or  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  it  to  a  minimum  ?  I  am  experimenting  with  a  few 
hives,  but  I  fear  not  enough  to  give  positive  informa- 
tion. A.  F.  BONNEY. 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa. 

[An  auger-hole  would  be  objectionable  if  as  large  as 
one  inch  in  diameter,  because  it  would  admit  field- 
mice.  For  outdoor  wintering  no  entrance  should  be 
deeper  than  H,  and  it  would  be  better  if  only  ^  inch. 
In  other  words,  our  winter  entrances  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  narrow  slot. 

There  would  be  no  danger  of  bees  suffacating  with 
an  ordinary  entrance  6x^  deep,  providing,  along  in 
February  or  March,  any  dead  bees  that  might  clog  the 
passagewaiy  were  raked  out  with  a  hooked  wire. — Ed.i 


COMBS  CUT  DOWN  TO  FOUNDATION  BY  THE  BEES. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Acker's  query  concerning 
the  bees  cutting  down  the  combs  to  the  midrib,  p.  477, 
Aug.  1, 1  can  speak  somewhat  from  experience.  Last 
year  I  noticed  in  several  hives  that  they  were  cutting 
down  their  combs.  I  made  an  investigation  and  found 
that  it  was  always  the  old  combs  being  cut  down  to 
the  midrib.  In  some  cases  they  cut  large  holes  in 
them.  In  one  case  in  particular  I  gave  the  dry  black 
combs  of  a  hive  (that  had  died  out)  to  one  that  was 
booming  strong.  They  cut  all  the  oldest  combs  in  the 
super  down  to  the  midrib;  but  in  no  case  did  they  cat 
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down  any  cells  that  had  not  been  used  for  brood- 
rearing.  I  have  not  noticed  them  at  it  this  year.  Since 
it  is  always  old  black  combs  that  are  thus  treated  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  rearing  brood 
many  times  in  the  same  cells,  the  cells  become  so  mis- 
shapen that  the  bees  cut  them  down  in  order  to  cor- 
rect that  troHble,  else  the  young  bees  would  be  small 
and  defective.  I  have  never  known  any  other  than 
Italians  to  trim  their  combs  thus. 
Browns\alle,  Texas,  Sept.  8.        W.  C.  C.  Foster. 


THE  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR. 

At  our  State  fair  the  bee  and  honey  industry  is  well 
represented,  there  being  four  exhibits,  and  all  of  them 
very  creditable.  The  exhibitors  are  Geo.  M.  Rumler, 
Mohawk,  Ind.;  E.  L.  Barnes,  Bedford,  Ky.;  C.  M.  Scott 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  and  myself.  Awards  were  made  to- 
day as  follows: 

Bee-supplies— first,  Walter  S.  Pouder;  second,  C.  M. 
Scott  Co.;  third,  E.  L.  Barnes. 

General  display— first,  Walter  S.  Pouder;  second.  C. 
M.  Scott  Co.;  third,  E.  L.  Barnes. 

Beeswax— first,  Walter  S.  Pouder;  second,  C.  M. 
Scott  Co.;  third,  E.  L.  Barnes. 

Italian  bees — first,  Walter  S.  Pouder;  second,  C.  M. 
Scott  Co.;  third,  E.  L.  Barnes. 

Comb  honey— first,  E.  L.  Barnes;  second,  Walter  S. 
Pouder;  third.  C.  M.  Scott  Co. 

Extracted  honey— first,  G.  M.  Rumler;  second,  Wal- 
ter S.  Pouder;  third,  C.  M.  Scott  Co. 

Foreign  bees— first,  E.  L.  Barnes;  second,  Walter  S. 
Pouder. 

Honey  vinegar— first,  C.  M.  Scott  Co.;  second,  E.  L. 
Barnes;  third,  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Mr.  Jay  Smith,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  acted  as  judge.  Mr. 
George  S.  Demuth,  Peru,  Ind.,  gave  lectures,  exhibit- 
ed modem  bee-appiiances,  and  showed  specimens  of 
foul  brood  in  glass  cases  as  an  educational  affair  in 
connection  with  our  new  State  foul-brood  measure, 
Mr.  Demuth  being  chief  inspector  of  apiaries. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  8.      WALTER  S.  POUDER. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THIEVES  FROM  STEALING  HONEY. 

Thieves  bothered  me  last  spring,  so  I  naUed  the 
hive-covers  fast  and  raised  up  the  back  of  the  hive 
three  inches,  so  that  it  would  fall  easily.  When  the 
thieves  came  the  next  time  they  failed  to  get  any 
honey,  for  the  hives  dropped  and  the  bees  poured  out 
at  once.  One  of  my  colonies  is  pure  Cyprian,  and  I 
found  the  bees  from  this  colony  still  mad  the  next 
morning,  for  they  met  me  at  the  gate  and  kept  contin- 
ually flying  around  the  chimney  of  the  bee-house. 

Boonville,  Ind.  S.  ECKSTEIN. 


DO  BEANS  YIELD  HONEY? 

1  should  like  to  ask  some  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Mich- 
igan whether  there  is  much  honey  gathered  from  the 
bean-blossoms.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
beans  raised  here  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Luce,  Mich.,  Aug.  7.  Wm.  CRAIG. 

[Considerable  honey  is  taken  from  the  bean-fields  of 
California.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  the  same  fam- 
ily would  not  yield  nectar  in  other  States  when  condi- 
tions are  right— ED.] 


DOES  HONEY-DEW  EVER  GRANULATE   IN  THE  COMBS? 

It  assuredly  does  here,  this  year,  seemingly  within 
48  hours.  When  dug  out  of  the  cells  it  looks  like  a 
miniature  pillar  of  basalt.  I  rather  worried  about  its 
presence;  but  I  now  find  it  is  being  consumed  very 
fast  so  that  little  will  be  left  to  winter  on.  The  sugar- 
barrel  will  have  to  be  the  main  source  of  winter  stores. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Sept  15.  F.  Dundas  Todd. 

[Honey-dew  in  this  locality  apparently  granulates 
as  readily  as  ordinary  honey.  It  is  very  unusual  for 
any  honey  to  candy  inside  of  48  hours.- Ed.] 


a  corrugated  LTf capping- KNIFE. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  tried  a  bev- 
eled corrugated  knife,  known  as  a  Christy  bread  and 
cake  knife,  on  new  thick  extracting-combs?  I  find  it 
superior  to  the  Bingham  with  the  offset  handle,  as  it 
does  not  crush  the  comb;  and  though  it  might  not  do 
so  well  on  uneven  ones,  yet  for  cutting  down  to  the 
wood  on  a  thick  comb  it  is  all  right  Let  some  one 
try  it  and  report.   They  are  listed  at  25  cts. 

Green  Ridge,  Man.,  Can.  B.  BREWSTER. 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  L  Root. 


And  God  blessed  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Be  fruit- 
ful, and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue 
it— Gen.  l :  28. 

nMr.  A.  /.  i?oof.— Having  been  a  reader  of  your  writ- 
ings in  Gleanings  for  about  fifteen  years  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  differ  with  you  in  regard  to  some  things 
you  say  in  your  article  on  "race  suicide  "  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1st  issue,  and  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
have 'this  printed.  Life  is  all  very  nice  for  your  grand- 
children who  can  have  all  the  automobiles,  bicycles, 
and  every  thing  else  they  can  wish  for,  as  their  parents 
received  a  good  education,  and  every  advantage  to 
equip  them  for  their  battle  with  the  world,  and  stepped 
right  into  a  business  which  enables  them  in  turn  to 
give  all  these  and  more  advantages  to  their  children; 
but  how  about  the  poor  laboring  class  who  can  scarce- 
ly furnish  their  families  with  bread  and  butter,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  luxuries  of  life?  And  think  of  the  thou- 
sands of  poor  mothers  who,  perhaps,  have  to  go  out 
and  work  to  obtain  food,  having  this  additional  burden 
of  child-bearing  thrust  upon  them  every  year  or  two— 
for,  as  a  general  thing,  this  is  the  class  of  people  who 
have  the  largest  families.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  children  instead  of  a  larger  quantity  is 
what  we  need,  even  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  so  much  wor- 
ried over  the  question  of  race  suicide.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  increases  so  rapidly  as  it  is  (al- 
thougti,  of  course,  partially  through  immigration)  that 
there  is  not  enough  provision  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  the  prices  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are 
soaring  higher  each  year.  Even  now  they  are  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  laboring  classes  who  have  large 
families.  What  we  most  need  is  the  education  of  the 
people  to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  and  then  children 
will  not  be  brought  into  the  world  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  with  no  thought  of  what  is  to  become  of  them 
after  they  are  here;  then  there  will  not  be  so  much 
need  of  finding  homes  for  them.  I,  for  one,  if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  being  personal,  although  I  have  lost  two 
children  of  my  own,  and  am  as  fond  of  children  as 
any  one,  do  not  think,  as  you  say,  that  it  is  always  the 
duty  of  people  who  are  childless  to  adopt  one  at  once. 
I  think  there  might  be  a  great  many  reasons  why  it 
would  not  be  for  ihe  best  to  do  so.  There  is  a  very 
sensible  article  along  this  line,  entitled  "  Reluctant 
Parentage,"  and  written  by  a  physician,  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  The  Woman 's  Home  Companion.  If  con- 
renient  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  you  read  it. 
Union  Center,  Wis.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Barge. 

Thank  you,  my  good  friend,  for  your  kind- 
ly criticisms.  No  doubt  /  may  have  made 
some  mistakes;  but  I  think  you,  too,  are 
making  a  mistake  in  your  second  sentence. 
Is  it  really  fortunate  and  better  for  a  child  to 
have  autos,  bicycles,  etc.,  as  well  as  advan- 
tages for  education?  Permit  me  to  say  that, 
when  Mrs.  Root  and  I  were  married,  the 
boots  on  my  feet  were  not  paid  for;  and  I 
am  afraid  that,  if  I  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  cash  down  for  said  boots,  I  should  have 
been  badly  cramped.  Mrs.  Root's  parents 
were  but  little  better  off  than  my  own  in  the 
backwoods.  They  managed  to  give  the 
young  couple  starting  out  in  life  a  pretty  fair 
cooking-stove;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, that  is  about  all  we  got  from  our  parents 
to  begin  with.  More  than  that,  I  was  not  a 
strong  nor  robust  young  man  at  the  time  of 
my  marriage,  by  any  means.  A  good  friend 
of  Mrs.  Root — a  woman  of  age  and  experi- 
ence— made  the  remark  to  her  that  she  fear- 
ed I  had  not  "vitality  "  enough  to  take  care 
of  and  support  a  wife.  Under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  above,  many  people  of 

food  common  sense  and  experience  might 
ave  thought  it  unwise  for  us  to  get  mar- 
ried. I  think  the  shoemaker  who  trusted 
me  for  my  boots  did  so  because  I  had  not 


only  always  been  busy  at  something,  but  I  had 
thus  far  paid  my  debts  promptly  as  I  had 
agreed.   Let  us  now  look  at  the  situation. 

Would  it  have  been  a  good  thing  for  us  if 
our  parents  had  been  able  at  the  time  to  give 
us  a  college  education,  and  financial  help  in 
other  ways?  I  think  the  majority  of  people 
at  the  present  time,  and  you  too,  my  good 
friend,  will  recognize  that  it  was  a.  good  thing 
for  us  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  right  to 
work  and  "hustle"  to  make  a  living.  My 
health  improved  by  hard  honest  work;  and 
as  Mrs.  Root  inherited  a  good  constitution 
from  her  ancestors  in  good  old  Merrie  Eng- 
land she  has  always  been  able  to  do  her  part 
in  the  battle  of  life.  Yes,  we  two  talked  it 
over,  and  decided  we  could  not  take  care  of 
children,  or,  at  least,  give  them  good  care, 
until  we  got  a  little  start  in  the  world;  but, 
alas  for  all  our  plans!  Man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes,  and  soon  a  comical  curly-head- 
ed little  chap  came  into  our  home  almost  be- 
fore we  knew  it.  He  was  of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind,  like  his  father,  and  looked  at 
the  pictures  in  the  Scientific  American  long 
before  he  could  read,  and  pulled  the  big 
clock  down  from  its  shelf  over  on  his  head 
on  the  floor,  because  of  his  habit  of  "  look- 
ing into  things."  Where  would  the  A.  L 
Root  Co.  be  just  now  had  not  that  baby  boy 
come  into  our  home  almost  the  first  thing? 

Again,  you  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
both  Mrs.  Root  and  I  had  a  college  education. 
Neither  of  us  ever  set  foot  inside  of  a  col- 
lege. It  was  talked  about,  and  the  good  pas- 
tor of  our  church  was  so  anxious  that  / 
should  go  to  college  (and  graduate)  that  he 
proposed  to  my  father  and  mother  that  a  sub- 
scription be  raised,  as  they  could  not  think 
of  furnishing  the  means  while  there  were 
six  other  children  in  the  family.  My  good 
father  (blessings  on  his  memory)  said  no  to 
the  proposal,  and  my  mother  seconded  it. 
This  good  minister,  however,  offered  to  lend 
me  any  of  the  books  in  his  library,  and  took 
quite  an  interest  in  my  welfare.  Now  comes 
the  question.  Was  it  a  misfortune  or  the  re- 
verse that  my  parents  were  so  poor  that  I 
was  obliged  to  dig  my  way  through  difficul- 
ties? Our  children  and  grandchildren  have 
worked  hard,  and  raked  and  scraped  to  get 
the  money  to  buy  their  bicycles,  automo- 
biles, motor  cycles,  etc.  Of  course,  with  the 
facilities  round  about  us  now  it  is  an  easier 
thing  for  them  to  earn  money  than  it  was  for 
me  when  I  started  in  life.  Our  five  children 
have  all  been  to  Oberlin  to  school  more  or 
less;  but  their  father  and  mother  raked  and 
scraped  to  get  the  means  to  send  each  one 
of  the  five,  one  after  the  other.  But  the  most 
that  worries  me  is  that  our  grandchildren 
are  going  to  have  too  easy  a  time. 

It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  there  is  diffi- 
culty about  procuring  bread  and  butter  for  a 
large  family  of  children  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber the  time  in  my  childhood  when  the  whole 
family  had  a  spell  of  ague  and  fever  that  s© 
reduced  our  finances  that  for  a  while  we  ate 
our  bread  without  butter,  and  I  can  not  re- 
member that  it  hurt  us  a  bit.  My  good  friend 
Mrs.  Barge,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
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the  men  who  have  made  the  greatest  strides, 
and  perhaps  done  the  most  good,  came  from 
very  humble  homes?  In  regard  to  T.  B. 
Terry,  it  was  my  good  pleasure  to  make  a 
call  on  him  last  week,  and  the  graham  bread 
that  was  given  us  pleased  me  so  much  that  I 
asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  it.  At  length 
friend  Terry  said,  "Oh!  see  here,  Mr.  Root. 
I  have  something  to  show  you  about  that 
graham  bread. " 

He  led  the  whole  crowd  of  us  into  the 
kitchen  and  got  out  his  little  grinder  and 
screwed  it  on  to  the  table.  It  is  called  a 
Quaker  City  mill  No.  4.  He  got  it  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.,  and  it  cost  only  three 
or  four  dollars.  With  that  little  mill  they 
grind  the  wheat  that  was  grown  on  their 
own  farm,  and  the  graham  flour  made  in 
that  mill  is  what  produced  that  beautiful 
graham  bread.  Now,  I  can  not  think  there 
are  many  people  in  the  United  States  who 
find  it  hard  work  to  get  enough  good  whole- 
some food.  If  they  do,  let  them  get  one  of 
these  httle  mills,  then  buy  some  good  clean 
wheat — that  is,  if  they  can  not  raise  it  them- 
selves— and  make  their  own  graham  flour. 
Cut  off  the  profits,  not  only  of  the  miller,  but 
the  middleman,  the  grocer,  and  the  baker. 
Make  a  short  cut  from  the  wheat  to  the  bread 
on  the  table,  then  chew  it  long  and  well,  just 
as  T.  B.  Terry  has  been  urging  us  to  do  for 
years  past,  and  just  as  Fletcher  has  been  urg- 
ing in  the  same  way.  A  few  cents  a  day  will 
pay  for  the  wheat;  and  this  poor  family  (or 
anybody  else)  will  enjoy  better  health  than 
ever  before.  Instead  of  costing  such  a  lot  of 
money  to  live,  something  can  be  saved  up 
for  a  rainy  day  or  to  take  care  of  the  baby 
when  it  comes.  To  come  right  down  to  the 
point,  is  it  necessaiy  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
a  hired  girl  and  a  great  lot  of  useless  things, 
just  because  a  baby  has  come  or  is  coming 
into  the  home? 

You  say  the  necessaries  of  life  are  soaring 
higher  each  year.  Let  them  "soar."  Live 
as  Terry  does,  and  as  Mrs.  Root  and  I  do, 
even  now,  and  be  happy.  I  believe  in  edu- 
cation; but  such  an  education  as  Mrs.  Root 
and  I  both  received  does  not  cost  any  money. 
May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  our  free  schools. 
Very  likely  it  is  not  always  best  to  go  out  and 
get  a  child  and  bring  it  into  the  home;  but  I 
think  that,  in  the  great  majoritj'^  of  cases, 
not  only  would  the  childless  parents  be  great- 
ly benefited,  but  there  would  be  fewer  grow- 
ing up  to  make  criminals  just  because  nobody 
would  take  the  trouble  to  look  after  them  and 
lead  them  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  called  my 
attention  to  that  splendid  article,  "Reluctant 
Parentage,"  by  Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  D.  I 
had  read  it  before  you  mentioned  it,  but  I 
have  gone  over  it  carefully  again.  There  is 
so  much  of  good  in  it  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  clip  the  following: 

The  moment  that  any  woman  discovers  she  is  mar- 
ried to  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  a  brute,  or  a  criminal, 
she  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  set  free  from  him,  not 
merely  for  her  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  children 
already  born,  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
never  ought  to  be  born.  And  the  state  should  provide 
liberally  for  her  support  and  that  of  her  children. 
When  this  has  once  been  accomplished  we  may  begin 


to  look  for  a  real  and  effective  elimination  of  the  un- 
fit, a  diminishing  of  crime  and  pauperism,  and  a  new 
standard  of  puritj'  in  the  marriage  relationship,  which 
many  will  find  it  difficult  to  live  up  to. 

Now  notice  the  grand  sentiment  in  the  next 
paragraph: 

There  is  no  achievement  better  worth  living  for,  no 
more  valuable  legacy  that  can  be  left  to  the  future,  no 
more  enduring  claim  to  honorable  remembrance,  than 
a  family  of  well-born,  well-reared  children.  And  this 
feeling  is  showing  itself  already,  and  steadily  spread- 
ing among  the  great  intelligent  upper  stratum  of  the 
middle  class,  the  people  of  which  are  the  real  aris- 
tocracy of  any  country. 

I  want  to  express  a  hearty  amen  to  the 
above  sentiment.  When  we  come  down  to 
old  age,  who  does  not  feel  a  little  reluctant 
about  leaving  the  world  without  anybody  to 
come  after  him,  and  keep  up  his  good  name, 
and  preserve  a  kindly  remembrance  of  the 
life  he  lived?  May  God  help  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  do  our  part  in  fulfilling  the  command 
to  "replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it." 

This  question  of  rearing  a  family  of  children 
touches  closely  on  the  matter  of  help  in  the 
home.  Right  here  in  our  own  neighborhood 
there  is  a  constant  complaint  because  the 
help  available  is  not  only  expensive  but  very 
inefficient;  but  my  constant  reply  to  the 
mothers  of  my  acquaintance  is  that  God  is 
striving  to  teach  us  all  wholesome  and  im- 
portant lessons;  and  then  if  we  would  only 
recognize  his  loving  hand  in  it  all,  and  let 
that  loving  hand  lead  us,  we  shall  get  out  of 
all  our  troubles  and  perplexities  in  this  line. 
Not^vithstanding  theVehement  protests  and 
teachings  of  T.  B.  Terry,  Fletcher,  and  Cor- 
nari,  of  long  ago,  our  tables  are  still  loaded 
with  dishes  so  it  takes  a  hired  girl  almost  the 
whole  forenoon  to  wash  them  up  and  put 
them  away;  and  with  such  a  multitude  to 
handle,  many  dishes  are  broken.  These 
countless  dishes  are  needed  because  of  the 
dessert  and  pie  and  other  things  that  not 
only  load  the  tables,  but  destroy  digestion, 
and,  as  a  result,  require  the  services  of  ex- 
pensive physicians,  or  even  make  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  a  hospital  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tion; and  then,  besides  all  this,  we  have  ban- 
quets in  the  evening  at  a  "dollar  a  plate," 
and  I  am  urged  to  attend  because  some  dis- 
tinguished editor  or  clergyman  is  going  to 
speak  I  am  getting  so  I  dread  the  very 
mention  of  a  banquet.  May  God  be  praised 
that  there  are  at  least  a  few  like  myself, 
Terry,  and  Fletcher,  who  have  cut  off  all  of 
these  unnecessary  and  pernicious  things.  I 
have  heard  of  a  few  people  who  say  that  they 
would  rather  live  fewer  years,  and  have  a 
"good  time  "  while  they  do  live.  All  right. 
It  is  your  privilege  to  follow  the  prevailing 
fashion  if  you  wish.  A  good  friend  of  mine 
gave  as  a  reason  for  not  wanting  hired  girls 
in  his  home  (I  do  not  like  the  term  "hired 
girl;"  I  much  prefer  to  say  "help  in  the 
home")  was  that  he  said  his  grown-up 
daughters  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  ring  for 
the  "help  "  whenever  they  wanted  a  drink 
of  water.  This  help  was  expected  to  bring 
a  glass  of  water  placed  on  a  dainty  httle  nap- 
kin on  a  suitable  platter.  The  reason  for  all 
this  fuss  and  trouble  was  that  it  was  the  lat- 
est style  to  be  served  in  that  way. 
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Once  more,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
great  and  good  men  and  women  came  from 
very  humble  homes,  where  no  such  style 
was  ever  known  or  thought  of.  As  I  write, 
there  is  a  great  lament  over  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  of  Minnesota;  and  I  am  told 
that  in  some  great  procession  that  was  march- 
ing behind  his  remains,  one  of  the  banners 
contained  the  information  that  he  came  from 
a  home  where  the  father  was  a  drunkard 
and  the  mother  a  washwoman.  Now,  are 
the  children  fortunate  or  unfortunate  who 
are  born,  reared,  and  educated  in  homes 
where  fashion  prevails,  and  where  there  are 
plenty  to  serve?  May  God  help  us  to  learn 
the  lesson  he  is  striving  to  teach  us. 


POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


POULTRY  SECRETS,  FIRELESS  BROODERS,  ETC. 

Somebody  set  the  pace  two  or  three  years 
ago  of  charging  a  very  big  price  for  a  very 
small  book  on  poultry  culture,  giving  as  an 
excuse  for  the  high  price  the  fact  that  the 
book  contained  a  wonderful  invention,  and 
that  each  purchaser  would  get  a  "family 
right ' '  to  make  and  use  the  invention  describ- 
ed in  said  book;  and  finally  there  seemed  to 
be  a  mania  pervading  almost  all  the  poultry 
world  for  advertising  some  great  secrets  or 
new  system;  and  while  the  price  grew  big- 
ger the  information  contained  in  the  books 
became  smaller  and  smaller,  and  less  valu- 
able—  such  as  sprouted  oats  for  15  cts.  a 
bushel,  etc.  The  price  of  the  book  was 
$5.00;  but  it  has  now  come  down  to  $1.00, 
and  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  other  books  that 
in  price  should  come  away  down  while  their 
quality  should  go  away  up.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  Poultry  Culture,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  which  hits  the  spot: 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  complimentary  re- 
marks on  our  booklet.  One  of  the  main  reasons  that 
caused  me  to  get  this  book  out  was  I  got  "  sick  and 
tired  "  of  seeing  ideas  exploited  in  the  poultry  journals 
as  worth  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  when  the  same  ideas  have 
been  known  to  practically  all  the  poultry  men  (who  are 
at  all  "  on  to  "  their  jobs)  for  many  years.  Practically 
all  these  ideas  have  been  published  time  and  again  in 
the  poultry  press;  but  poultrymen  differ  very  much, 
and  the  beginners  are  thick  every  year,  and  they  be- 
lieve there  are  "  millions  in  it "  from  the  start. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Sept  21.  R.  V.  HiCKS. 

As  stated  in  the  above,  there  is  a  great 
army  of  beginners  coming  along  every  year. 
I  know,  because  I  am  getting  Tetters  every 
little  while  from  women  and  children,  asking 
me  if  the  statements  are  true  about  the  mon- 
ey that  can  be  made  in  just  a  little  while,  in 
the  back  yard,  with  a  few  chickens.  To  il- 
lustrate the  whole  matter  I  want  to  give  you 
some  of  my  experience  during  the  last  few 
days. 

On  page  551,  Sept.  1,  the  author  of  the  new 
book,  "The  Dollar  Hen,"  describes  briefly 
the  Curtiss  lampless  brooder.    You  will  no- 


tice he  says  these  parties  raised  20,000  chicks 
last  season.  A  few  days  after  this  was  out  I 
saw  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  poultry- 
journals  reading: 

DAY-OLD  CHIX. 
CURTISS'  IMPROVED    FIRELESS    BROODER,  $3 
EACH. 

After  my  check  had  been  sent  for  the 
brooder  I  noticed  they  also  advertised  a  book 

in  regard  to  raising  chickens.  The  price  of 
it  was  $1.00.  I  accordingly  wrote  them  that 
if  they  would  put  the  book  inside  of  the 
brooder  I  would  at  once  remit  the  extra  dol- 
lar or  return  the  book,  explaining  that  I  had 
bought  so  many  books  that  were  almost 
worthless  to  me  I  thought  I  would,  in  the  fu- 
ture, see  the  book  before  sending  the  mon- 
ey. They  replied  that  they  must  have  the 
dollar  first;  but  they  added  that,  if  I  was  not 
satisfied  the  book  was  worth  it,  the  money 
would  be  returned.    This  is  the  way  the 

"book  "  is  advertised: 

RAISING  CHICKENS  NATURALLY  AND  AT  SMALL 
COST 

IS  THE  KEYNOTE  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

25,000  last  season.  Cost  of  machinery,  one  cent  per 
chick;  95  per  cent  raised  in  spring  and  summer. 

THE  SECRET  OUT  AT  LAST. 
Many  people  wonder  why  we  are  so  successful  In  raising 
chicks.   We  have  published  a  little  book  giving  our  way  in 
every  detail.   You  can  not  fall  if  you  follow  directions. 
Price  $1.00.      .    Ninety  per  cent  raised  in  winter. 

W.  R.  CURTiSS  &  Co. 

This  seemed  fair,  so  I  sent  them  the  dol- 
lar. Now  for  the  fireless  brooder.  When  it 
came  I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed.  It  was 
a  very  cheap  affair.  The  lumber  had  shrunk 
so  much  that  the  rain  would  go  right  through 
the  roof  had  I  not  covered  it  with  roofing- 
paper.  When  I  looked  for  directions  I  could 
find  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  containing 
the  following,  tacked  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover: 

THE  CURTISS  NATURAL  BROODER;  CAPACITY  50  CHIX. 
The  simplest  and  best  brooder  on  the  market  to-day. 
Chix  raised  in  this  brooder  are  as  healthy  and  strong  as 
those  brooded  by  the  old  hen.  No  oil  required  to  run. 
The  chix  furnish  the  heat  Chix  can  not  get  lousy  if 
directions  are  followed.  Chix  get  the  natural  hen  heat 
in  this  brooder,  which  makes  strong  chix.  We  have 
300  in  use  now  on  Niagara  Farm.  This  brooder  is  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other  onJbhe  market.  Birds 
do  not  crowd  and  smother;  and  tnfey  always  have  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  Once  tried  you  will  use  n© 
other.  W.  R.  CURTiSS  &  Co.,  Ransom ville,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.00  each. 

Can  you,  my  friend,  find  any  directions  for 
using  the  brooder  in  the  above?  It  says, 
"Chicks  can  not  get  lousy  if  the  directions 
are  followed. ' '  But  what  are  the  directions? 
I  wrote,  protesting,  but  it  was  some  little 
time  before  I  could  get  any  directions  as  to 
how  to  run  this  $3.00  fireless  brooder.  After 
writing  again  I  finally  did  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  following: 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  OPERATING  THE  CURTISS  BROODER. 

Baby  chicks  should  have  heat  the  first  week.  Use  a 
Universal  or  Adaptable  hover.  When  a  week  old. 
place  our  Curtiss  Natural  brooder  in  the  pen  in  front 
of  the  heated  hover;  close  off  all  chance  of  getting 
back  to  the  heated  hover.  Do  this  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  they  will  all  go  into  our  brooder. 
If  you  have  but  40  or  50  chix,  use  a  jug  of  hot  water  or 
heated  brick  two  or  three  times  daily  in  the  center  of 
the  Curtiss  brooder  for  the  first  week.  Feed,  the  first 
week,  equal  parts  of  boiled  eggs,  corn  meal,  or  bread- 
crumbs.  The  brooder  can  be  used  out  of  doors  after 
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May  1.  Never  close  the  opening  in  front  unless  the 
brooder  is  to  be  moved  with  chix  in,  or  the  first  week 
to  keep  them  in  where  heat  is.  Send  for  our  book, 
"The  Curtiss  Natural  Way  of  Raising  Chix  at  Small 
Cost."   Price  $1.00. 

Universal  or  Adaptable  hovers  are  the  best  brooders 
to  use  the  first  week.  Write  us  for  circulars  giving  a 
full  description  and  special  prices. 

W.  R.  Curtiss  &  Co.,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Please  notice  in  the  above  they  have 
changed  the  name;  and  instead  of  calhng  it 
the  " fireless "  brooder  they  call  it  the  "Cur- 
tiss natural  brooder, "  which  I  think  is  a  good 
change;  and  we  are  furthermore  informed 
that,  in  order  to  use  this  $3.00  brooder— that 
is,  if  we  are  going  to  raise  many  chicks,  we 
must  also  purchase  a  "universal  or  adapt- 
able hover."  If  these  cost  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  or  value  of  the  fireless  brooder,  I 
fear  I  shall  become  disgusted  and  stop  send- 
ing my  money.  At  present  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  what  the  cost  of  this  hover 
is  that  must  go  with  the  fireless  brooder. 

Let  me  say  a  word  more  in  regard  to  that 
dollar  pamphlet.  They  wrote  me  I  could 
have  my  money  back  if  I  was  not  satisfied. 
Well,  the  "natural  hen  incubator"  folks  say 
something  to  the  same  effect,  and  so  do 
quite  a  few  others.  Fred  Grundy  does  not; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous business  for  him  if  he  did.  Yes,  it  is 
very  good  to  tell  customers  they  can  have 
their  money  back  if  they  are  not  satisfied; 
but  with  all  that  is  going  on  just  now,  and 
with  the  changed  order  of  business  in  other 
things,  many  people  would  feel  ashamed  to 
ask  for  their  money  back  after  they  had  pos- 
session of  the  "secret"  or  "system."  A 
friend  of  mine  expressed  it  in  this  way:  He 
says  that  many  people,  after  they  get  their 
"fingers  burned"  in  this  way,  conclude  to 
let  it  go  and  be  a  little  more  careful  next 
time  when  they  see  something  enticing 
among  the  advertisements. 

When  I  got  my  dollar  book  I  found  it  con- 
tained some  very  poor  zinc  etchings  in  it, 
but  the  directions  are  so  badly  printed  that 
I  am  unable  to  make  them  out  even  yet. 

The  four  cuts  that  are  given  have  no  titles 
under  them,  and  no  numbers  to  indicate 
which  one  the  writer  is  talking  about.  The 
book  is  very  poorly  printed,  and  the  punctu- 
ation is  exceedingly  faulty,  sometimes  worse 
than  none  at  all.  There  are  periods  where 
none  are  needed,  and  where  there  ought  to 
be  a  period  there  is  no  pause  at  all  nor  capi- 
tal letters;*  and  last,  but  not  least,  this  dollar 
book  contains  only  12  pages  the  size  of  a 
postal  card.    There  are  pretty  nearly  as 

*  There  are  also  some  short  cuts  in  spelling  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Reformed  Spelling  Association.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  they  use  the  short  form  of  "  chix," 
"  dux,"  etc.  Now,  I  do  not  object  to  these  short  cuts; 
in  fact,  they  are  rather  refreshing;  but  I  do  like  to  see 
enough  correct  punctuation  1o  enable  one  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  reading.  We  have  copied  the  ex- 
tracts just  as  printed. 

The  Curtiss  folks  are,  no  doubt,  progressive  people  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  the  trouble  is  they  are  too  busy  with 
chickens  to  write  a  good  plain  book,  big  or  little,  or  to 
look  after  the  goods  they  ship  out  and  see  whether  the 
things  are  finished  up  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  send 
out  correct  directions  for  using  such  articles.  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  out  what  the  hole  is  for 
in  the  center  of  the  big  doughnut-like  cushion  ;  but  I 
am  corresponding  with  them,  and  probably  shall  find 
out  after  a  while. 


many  other  pages  taken  up  with  advertising 
things  they  have  for  sale.  One  whole  page 
is  occupied  in  explaining  that  they  will  have 
a  "real"  book  out  Jan.  1  — price  11.00;  but 
nothing  is  said  about  giving  the  real  book  to 
those  who  have  paid  $1.00  already  for  this 
little  bit  of  advertising  pamphlet.*  Now, 
this  is  not  all.  The  brooder  is  advertised  as 
being  fireless  and  lampless;  but  here  is  what 
is  said  about  it  on  the  first  cover: 

Some  people  advocate  using  the  fireless  brooder 
from  the  start.  We  have  found  that  this  is  not  practi- 
cal. It  can  be  done,  but  the  chix  require  so  much 
watching  and  care  the  first  ten  days  that  we  find  it  is 
much  easier  and  better  to  give  them  artificial  heat  on 
the  start  for  the  first  ten  days  in  summer  and  spring, 
and  two  to  three  weeks  in  winter.  Artificial  heat  learns 
them  where  to  go  to  get  warm,  and  once  learned  they 
never  forget. 

Well,  friends,  is  not  the  above  pretty 
tough  to  be  told,  after  you  have  paid  $3.00 
for  a  lampless  brooder,  that  it  is  not  fireless 
after  all — that  you  need  another  brooder 
with  fire  to  go  along  with  the  fireless?  They 
add,  however,  as  follows: 

Where  you  only  wish  to  raise  40  or  50  chix  there  is 
no  need  of  buying  a  heated  brooder.  Use  a  can  or  jug 
of  hot  water  or  a  heated  brick  or  soapstone,  wrapped 
up  in  an  old  cloth  to  keep  it  from  burning  them  and 
place  it  in  center  of  our  Curtiss  natural  brooder,  two 
or  three  times  a  day  the  first  week. 

When  chix  are  two  weeks  old  they  should  not  have 
any  more  artificial  heat.  In  fact,  this  kind  of  heat  aft- 
er this  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  little  chaps.  They 
will  thrive  much  better,  grow  faster,  and  be  more 
healthy  if  not  given  any,  but  handled  exactly  as  we  de- 
scribe. 

Well,  the  above  is  all  right.  It  is  just 
what  i  did  with  my  fireless  brooder  in  Flori- 
da, as  you  may  remember.  But  Mrs.  Root 
said  she  would  ever  so  much  rather  have  a 
lighted  lamp  than  be  obliged  to  heat  up  a  jug 
of  water,  a  brick,  or  a  soapstone,  two  or 
three  times  every  day  for  a  week  or  possibly 
two  weeks.  By  the  way,  it  occurs  to  me  to 
say  right  here  that  in  Fred  Grundy's  $2.00 
paper-covered  primer  he  described  what  he 
calls  his  "lampless  brooder,  "and  claims  that 
it  is  patented— nobody  else  has  a  right  to  use 
it,  and  said  lampless  brooder  is  just  a  box 
with  a  gallon  jug  filled  with  hot  water  wrap- 
ped about  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
cloth.  What  do  you  think  about  getting  out 
a  patent  on  the  idea  of  using  a  jug  of  hot  wa- 
ter to  warm  chickens? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  think  I  have 
found  enough  fault  with  so  simple  a  transac- 
tion as  a  dollar  primer  and  a  fireless  brood- 
er; but  I  think  we  had  better  have  all  of  it 
while  we  are  about  it.  Hastings  says,  in  re- 
gard to  the  fireless  brooder  advertised  by 
the  Curtiss  Brothers,  that  they  cost  only 
about  15  cents  each,  and  that  the  Curtiss 
Brothers  use  something  like  200  of  them. 
That  is  quite  an  item.  Well,  the  Curtiss 
Brothers,  in  this  "dollar  book,"  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  raising  chickens,  put  the 
price  of  the  fireless  brooder  at  50  cents.  I 
suppose  the  fifty- cent  one  is  a  better- made 
apparatus  than  the  fifteen-cent  one;  but  how 

*Let  me  add  there  are  ideas  and  suggestions  in  this 
little  pamphlet  that  are  valuable.  They  may  be  worth 
a  dollar  or  more,  especially  to  one  who  does  not  pos- 
sess the  Philo  book;  but  their  plan  of  growing  a  great 
number  of  chickens  on  a  small  area  differs  but  little, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  from  the  Philo  system. 
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does  it  come  that  the  one  I  sent  for  cost 
$3.00?  It  is  true  it  did  have  one  coat  of 
paint;  but  the  lumber  was  altogether  too 
rough  to  do  a  good  job  of  painting  on  it. 
Inside  there  is  a  circular  cushion  having  a 
big  hole  in  the  center,  making  it  look  like 
an  enlarged  doughnut.  What  is  this  big  hole 
right  over  the  chickens  for?  The  book  does 
not  mention  it  in  any  way.  I  thought  it  was, 
perhaps,  where  they  put  their  jug  of  hot  wa- 
ter or  heated  brick  or  soapstone;  but  if  these 
heavy  articles  are  to  be  in  that  hole  they 
will  push  the  burlap  sheet  down  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  how  then  could  the  chickens  get  at 
the  jug? 

Before  coming  out  in  print  as  I  have  in  the 
above,  I  wrote  two  pleasant  letters  to  the 
Curtiss  Brothers,  asking  for  information;  but 
about  all  I  can  get  from  them  is  to  "follow 
the  directions  ;"  that  it  is  giving  good  satis- 
faction, etc.  Very  likely  1  am  stupid  in  this 
respect;  but  I  am  sure  there  are  a  good 
many  stupid  people  in  this  world  of  ours.  I 
do  not  mind  so  much  paying  a  good  large 
price  for  things — that  is,  I  am  willing  to  pay 
even  an  extravagant  price  providing  I  can 

fet  a  good  well-finished  up-to-date  book  or 
rooder. 

Later. — I  have  finally  received  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Universal  and  Adaptable  hovers  mentioned  in 
our  circular  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Prairie 
State  and  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  We  have  the  agen- 
cies for  these  goods,  and  sell  them  delivered  to  our 
customers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  the  freight. 

The  cushion  with  the  hole  in  the  center  is  one  that 
we  use  in  winter,  and  insert  a  jug  or  can  of  water  in 
the  center  of  the  hover  through  the  cushion  and  burlap. 
In  summer  this  hole  can  be  filled  with  cotton  batting 
or  any  material.  This  cushion  was  sent  you  by  mis- 
take. You  should  have  had  the  solid  cushion  for  use 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Let  us  now  do  a  little  summing-up,  or 
have  a  little  summary  in  regard  to  the  $3.00 
that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  fireless  brooder. 
After  you  have  paid  the  $3.00  you  must  buy 
a  lamp  brooder  (that  will  cost  a  good  deal 
more  than  $3.00)  of  the  Prairie  State  (price 
$7.00)  or  Cyphers  people  in  order  to  have 
the  fireless  brooder  start  out  and  do  good 
work.  Of  course,  you  can  have  a  hot-water 
jug  or  a  soapstone;  but  is  it  not  ridiculous  to 
call  it  a.  fireless  brooder  and  make  such  great 
claims  for  it? 

Here  is  something  from  the  Petaluma 
Weekly  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  fireless 
brooders: 

A  lack  of  warmth  will  certainly  cause  bowel  trouble, 
while  too  much  heat  will  cause  anaemia.  Some  think 
that  chicks  brooded  in  fireless  brooders  get  along  with 
little  or  no  heat.  Such  is  not  the  case.  When  chicks 
are  in  a  properly  constructed  fireless  brooder  the  tem- 
perature, on  a  line  with  the  chicks'  backs,  will  be  found 
to  be  found  to  be  100  degrees  or  more.  The  only  real 
danger  in  the  use  of  fireless  brooders  is  that  the  chicks 
may  become  chilled  when  out  of  the  brooders.  In  that 
case  they  will  have  bowel  or  some  other  trouble.  So 
far  I  would  rather  risk  the  fireless  brooder  than  the 
old  style  hot-hover  box  brooder  heated  by  a  lamp. 
When  I  place  chicks  in  a  fireless  brooder  I  allow  them 
out  of  the  brooder  but  a  little  while  at  a  time.  I  drive 
them  back  under  the  hover  and  close  the  brooder. 
When  they  have  had  time  to  warm  up  well  I  let  them 
out  again.  I  watch  them  closely  and  do  not  allow  them 
to  bunch  up  outside  the  brooder.  When  they  begin  to 
do  this  I  drive  them  back  into  the  brooder  again.  This 
requires  that  chicks  be  watched  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  quite  closely,  and  by  this  time  they  will  have 
learned  to  go  into  the  brooder  when  cold.   Chicks  in 


fireless  brooders  act  differently  from  those  in  heated 
brooders.  In  cold  weather  they  will  run  out  and  exer- 
cise; and  when  they  begin  to  get  cold  they  will  go  to 
the  brooder.  If  one  or  two  chicks  go  into  the  brooder 
the  rest  will  follow,  so  they  are  all  in  or  all  out  of  the 
brooder  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  the  above  is  correct,  judging  from 
what  experience  I  have  had  with  fireless 
brooders  in  Florida.  When  there  comes  a 
cold  morning  you  can  get  along  without  a 
hot  brick  or  hot- water  jug  if  you  make  the 
chicks  all  stay  inside  or  outside.  If  it  is  so 
cold  that  they  get  to  huddling  outside  you 
will  have  to  make  them  go  in.  And  there  is 
still  another  plan  to  obviate  fussing  with  jugs 
or  hot  bricks.  If  the  sun  is  shining,  remove 
the  cover  of  your  brooder  and  substitute  a 
glass  sash  or  large  pane  of  glass.  The  chicks 
will  be  very  comfortable  in  the  sun  if  they 
are  out  of  the  wind  under  a  cover. 


NOT    ONLY  FRESH    AIR   FOR   CHICKENS  AND 
PEOPLE,  BUT  MOIST  FRESH  AIR. 

T.  B.  Terry  has  for  years  past  been  insist- 
ing that,  in  order  to  have  the  best  of  health, 
human  beings  as  well  as  plants  must  have  a 
moist  atmosphere.  I  have  described  his 
humidifier,  and  told  you  how  beautifully  the 
house-plants  thrive,  even  in  an  atmosphere 
that  was  warmed  by  a  furnace;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  great  bene- 
fits of  outdoor  air  over  the  air  of  the  general 
living-room  is  because  the  outdoor  air  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  moist  air.  Where  we 
have  artificial  heat  of  any  kind,  unless  mois- 
ture is  supplied  the  air  gets  to  be  altogether 
too  dry  for  plants,  domestic  animals,  or  hu- 
man beings.  Artificial  heat  for  grown-up 
fowls  is  being  gradually  dropped  every- 
where; and  the  new  fireless  brooders  are 
demonstrating  that  artificial  heat  can  be,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent,  dispensed  with,  even 
for  baby  chicks.  Now,  I  wish  I  could  get 
you  all  to  take  the  time  to  turn  to  page  383 
of  our  issue  for  June  15,  and  read  what  I 
said  about  the  Root  incubators  and  brooders. 
Since  that  article  was  written,  Huber  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  remedy  the  defect  in 
this  incubator.  1  have  told  you-  elsewhere 
how  I  was  succeeding  with  our  new  egg- 
tester  in  getting  the  incubator  full  of  tested 
eggs.  I  commenced  the  17th  of  ,  July,  put- 
ting 16  eggs  (on  two  shelves)  in  the  machine 
the  day  they  were  laid.  The  next  day  I  put 
on  16  more,  and  so  on  until  I  had  the  incu- 
bator full — 124  eggs.  As  soon  as  I  could  de- 
tect unfertile  eggs  they  were  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  others  until  I  had  very  nearly 
124  tested  eggs  in  the  machine.  Then  I  be- 
gan watching  them  almost  daily,  and  every 
thing  went  along  finely  until  the  first  16  had 
come  up  to  the  18th  day.  Then  they  com- 
menced drying  up  in  the  shell.  At  this  time 
we  were  having  hot  dry  August  weather; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  incubators,  I  be- 
lieve, all  agree  that  there  is  always  a  risk  in 
running  an  incubator  when  the  thermometer 
keeps  pretty  near  80  or  90. 

After  I  had  lost  a  part  of  the  eggs  I  began 
experimenting  with  moisture.  At  this  peri- 
od many  of  the  eggs  that  were  pipped  con- 
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tained  a  sort  of  glutinous  matter  that  seemed 
to  glue  the  chick  fast  before  it  could  escape 
from  the  shell;  and  the  shells  were,  in  fact, 
so  dry  and  hard  that  it  seemed  a  wonder  that 
the  chick  should  be  able  to  break  its  way 
out  at  all;  in  fact,  I  saw  several  with  their 
little  yellow  bills  where  they  protruded 
through  the  shell,  glued  fast  to  it,  and  the 
chicks  had  died  right  there.  My  daughter, 
Mrs.  Calvert,  remarked  that  in  a  dry  time  in 
summer  she  often  took  the  eggs  from  a  sit- 
ting hen  just  before  hatching  time  and  dip- 
ped them  in  warm  water.  Well,  I  dipped 
mine  in  it;  but  with  the  abundance  of  fresh 
air  that  was  the  special  feature  of  that  incu- 
bator the  eggs  were  very  soon  as  dry  and 
hard  as  before. 

I  then  decided  I  would  adopt  heroic  meas- 
ures. I  got  a  big  sponge  and  cut  it  up  into 
little  squares,  perhaps  half  an  inch  thick  or 
more,  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  I  dipped 
each  piece  in  water  as  warm  as  my  hand 
could  bear,  and  put  a  piece  between  each 
two  eggs.  I  had  lost  enough  eggs  so  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  the  sponges.  There 
was  almost  an  instant  change  in  the  program 
— no  more  germs  or  chickens,  ready  to  hatch, 
died,  and  no  more  had  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  shell.  Every  chick  that  pip- 
ped an  egg  came  out  strong  and  lusty. 
There  are  now  over  forty  of  them;  some  of 
the  oldest  ones  are  now  scampering  about  the 
yard,  even  if  it  is  raining  a  little.  When 
they  get  wet  and  cold  they  scamper  back  un- 
der tne  spread-out  wings  of  the  mother  I  de- 
scribed on  page  519,  Aug.  15. 

So  far  my  experiments  seem  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Of  course,  the  same  treatment  can  be 
modified  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  incubator. 


The  above  was  put  in  type  a  few  weeks 
ago,  as  you  will  notice,  but  did  not  find  a 
place  till  this  issue.  Since  then  I  have  made 
two  more  discoveries  that  it  seems  to  me  are 
very  important  in  the  matter  of  incubation. 
Let  me  digress  a  little. 

SOME  MORE  "DISCOVERIES." 

I  told  you  about  getting  18  or  20  chickens 
from  one  hen,  and  she  a  young  pullet  at  that, 
when  I  was  on  the  island  in  Florida.  Now, 
this  Leghorn  could  not  cover  all  her  eggs  at 
once  very  well.  There  were  more  or  less 
eggs  outside,  and  comparatively  cold  all 
through  the  sitting,  and  yet  she  brought  out 
a  remarkable  brood  of  nice  strong  chickens. 
Once  this  summer  (I  think  it  was  in  July)  I 
had  a  sitting  hen  that  seemed  to  be  careless 
about  leaving  her  eggs  exposed.  I  pushed 
them  under  her  several  times,  and  remon- 
strated thus: 

"Why,  you  old  idiot,  these  eggs  out  here 
are  as  cold  as  a  frog.  Why  don't  you  keep 
them  under  your  feathers,  and  keep  them 
warm?" 

bhe  did  not  answer  me  by  word,  but  tip- 
ped her  head  to  one  side  and  gave  me  a 
knowing  look  that  seemed  to  say  to  me, 
"Well,  who  is  running  this,  anyhow?  W^ho 
knows  best  how  things  should  be  managed 
to  get  chickens?   I  know  my  own  business; 


and  if  you  know  yours  you  had  better  get  off 
and  attend  to  it." 

She  then  gave  me  a  "cr'r'r  "  to  emphasize 
her  last  remark.  Well,  she  too  brought  off 
a  very  good  hatch;  and  since  then  1  have 
been  wondering  why  it  was  that  all  the  in- 
cubator manufacturers  tell  us  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  exactly  103,  and  to  keep  our 
thermometer  tested,  saying  that,  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  half  a  degree  out  of  the  way, 
we  may  spoil  our  hatch.  Does  the  hen  keep 
her  eggs  within  "half  a  degree"  or  even 
within  several  degrees?  Not  much.  After 
speculating  over  this  matter  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  eggs  in  that  incubator  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you  I  the  one  I  have  been  using) 
should  not  be  in  constant  contact  with  the 
hot-water  boiler.  I  will  explain  to  you  that 
a  shelf  holds  eight  eggs.  This  shelf  slants 
downward  at  the  further  side  so  that  the  eggs 
roll  down  and  hug  the  boiler.  Well,  I  put 
seven  eggs  on  the  shelf  so  they  rolled  down 
and  rested  against  the  first  eight.  That  made 
15  eggs  on  a  shelf  instead  of  8,  thus  almost 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  incubator;  and 
in  order  to  give  them  all  an  equal  chance  as 
nearly  as  I  could  I  commenced  swapping 
places  with  those  two  rows  of  eggs  every 
eight  hours.  This  is  not  difficult,  for  just  be- 
fore I  go  to  bed  at  nine  or  ten  I  swap  the 
eggs;  then  again  between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  time  between  one  and 
two.  You  see  this  brings  one  change  in  the 
morning,  before  breakfast;  the  second  after 
dinner,  and  the  last  just  before  I  go  to  bed. 

W^eli,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  neighborhood  about  my  "system,"  as 
to  whether  the  eggs  would  hatch.  I  started 
four  shelve?;  with  15  eggs  each;  but  as  it  was 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  my  hens 
were  mostly  moulting,  I  did  not  get  a  very 
good  fertility.  '1  hree  or  four  eggs  were  test- 
ed out  on  the  fourth  day  from  each  shelf. 
The  first  shelf  was  run  about  one  week, 
with  all  the  eggs  in  contact  with  the  boiler. 
This  shelf  showed  an  egg  chipped  on  the 
18th  day,  and  I  got  half  a  dozen  nice  strong 
chickens  from  ten  fertile  eggs  on  the  nine- 
teenth day.  The  eggs  on  the  other  shelves 
were  alternated  from  the  start.  Now,  as  the 
germination  the  first  week  is  slower  on  ac- 
count of  the  "swapping,"  it  may  be  best  to 
have  uninterrupted  contact  for  the  first  week; 
but  the  result  so  far  has  been  a  better  hatch 
and  stronger  chickens  than  where  heat  was 
supphed  by  direct  contact  during  the  whole 
three  weeks.  So  I  have  made  two  big  jumps 
by  my  discovery — first,  almost  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  incubator;  and,  second,  get- 
ting more  and  better  chicks.  I  still  use  the 
pieces  of  sponge  to  keep  the  air  moist;  but 
as  I  do  not  use  so  strong  ventilation,  a  few 
pieces  of  moistened  sponge  will  answer  for 
24  hours  or  more.  The  shutter  that  closes 
up  the  shelves  is  a  sheet  of  flannel  on  a 
frame,  so  that  our  incubator  is  ventilated 
very  much  as  we  ventilate  our  poultry-houses 
with  a  curtain  front.  I  have  just  taken  ten 
fine  strong  chicks  from  the  second  shelf 
that  had  eleven  fertile  eggs. 

A  thermometer  placed  on  top  of  the  eggs 
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shows  the  temperature  of  the  outside  row 
to  be  about  97  or  98,  while  the  rows  resting 
against  the  hot-water  tank  show  about  103. 
My  impression  is  that  most  of  the  incubators 
could  be  arranged  without  any  great  expense 
so  as  to  double  their  capacity,  or  nearly  so, 
and  give  stronger  chicks  than  where  all  the 
eggs  are  kept  constantly  near  a  temperature 
of  103.  My  invention  does  away  with  all 
" cooling,"  and  all  discussion  in  regard  to 
amount  of  cooling,  etc. 

Now,  my  otherdiscovery  I  consider  of  equal 
importance.  All  incubators,  so  far  as  I  know, 
oblige  the  chickens  to  breathe  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  103  and  sometimes  104.  They  do 
not  like  it,  and  keep  tumbling  over  the  eggs, 
sometimes  with  open  mouth  and  panting 
breath,  for  an  atmosphere  such  as  they  have 
under  a  sitting  hen.  No  incubator  made  that 
I  know  of  attempts  to  remedy  this  or  has  at- 
tempted it,  because  the  tender  sensitive  body 
of  the  chick  will  not  bear  cool  air.  Now  with 
the  hen,  especially  in  hot  weather,  the  new- 
ly hatched  chick  very  soon  pushes  its  head 
out  through  her  feathers  for  a  breath  of  cool 
and  invigorating  air;  and  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  my  chicks  at  this  time,  Oct.  8,  while 
I  am  dictating  these  words,  have  their  pre- 
cious little  heads  out  in  the  cool  fresh  air 
very  soon  after  they  are  out  of  the  shell.  I 
managed  it  this  way:  When  throwing  out  the 
unfertile  eggs,  the  top  shelf  is  easily  made 
vacant.  This  top  shelf  is  covered  with  soft 
cloth  that  comes  up  to  form  a  little  curtain. 
It  is  held  up  by  a  brass  bar  that  is  just  far 
enough  away  from  the  top  to  let  the  chick 
get  its  head  out  but  not  so  he  can  climb  over. 
As  fast  as  I  have  chicks  out  of  the  shell  I 
pick  them  up  by  one  wing*  (letting  down 
the  brass  bar  mentioned)  and  dropping  them 
in  on  the  top  shelf.  It  at  once  rolls  down 
against  the  hot-water  boiler.  This  boiler  has 
one  thickness  of  flannel  over  it;  and  the  tem- 
perature (111  to  112)  seems  to  suit  exact- 
ly. It  rolls  over  first  to  one  side  and  then 
the  other,  and  in  an  astonishingly  short  time 
it  is  covered  with  that  beautiful  flossy  down, 
gets  on  its  feet,  and  puts  its  head  out  over 
the  brass  bar,  for  a  breath  of  the  life-giving 
pure  cold  air.  While  it  thus  breathes,  its 
body  is  in  contact  with  the  warm  boiler.  It 
is  just  like  our  baby,  all  bundled  up  warm, 
sleeping  out  on  the  porch  these  October 
days.  Now,  chicks  kept  in  this  sort  of  nur- 
sery for  the  first  24  or  36  hours  show  a  de- 
velopment of  vigor  I  have  never  seen  them 
show  before;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that, 
if  their  little  bodies  are  kept  warm  while  you 
give  them  fresh  cool  air  to  breathe,  they  will 
seldom  get  "pasted  up  behind"  or  be  trou- 
bled with  any  thing  else  that  so  often  afflicts 
baby  chicks  the  first  week.  May  God  be 
praised  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  give  you  the 
above  facts  that  I  have  gleaned,  and  to  give 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  cautioned  not  to  open 
an  incubator  when  the  chicks  are  hatching  out;  and 
with  those  ordinarily  heated  with  warm  air  this  cau- 
tion applies;  but  when  the  egg  and  chick  are  warmed 
by  contact  instead  of  103  degrees  atmosphere,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  injury  arises  from 
picking  the  chicks  up  soon  after  they  are  out  of  the 
shell,  and  transferring  them  to  the  nursery. 


them  to  you  as  freely  and  gladly  as  the  great 
Father  has  given  them  to  me  within  the  past 
few  days. 


SPROUTED  OATS;   GREAT  SECRETS;  EXTRAVAGANT  AD- 
VERTISING, ETC. 

I  inclose  $2.00  in  payment  of  subscription  to  Glean- 
ings for  1908  and  '09.  Now  I  am  going  to  "haul  you 
over  the  coals."  You  have  been  after  the  fakirs,  the 
whisky  and  tobacco  men,  lying  advertisements,  etc., 
and  many  a  time  I  have  felt  like  patting  you  on  the 
back;  but  to-day  when  I  picked  up  the  Sept.  15th  issue 
I  was  reminded  of  the  old  saying,  "  Consistency,  thou 
art  a  jewel."  In  the  Sept.  1st  issue,  page  553,  under  the 
heading  of  poultry  secrets,  etc.,  you  heartily  endorse 
the  action  of  the  poultry-journals  in  exposing  the  fake 
advertising  of  feed  at  8  cts.  a  bushel,  etc.,  and  in  the 
issue  of  the  15th,  page  5,  you  have  actually  got  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  same  wonderfully  cheap  feed,  only 
it's  15  cts.  a  bushel  instead  of  8;  but  had  that  been  the 
worst  feature  I  would  have  said  nothing;  but  the  ad- 
vertisement as  a  whole  seems  to  me  the  greatest  lot  of 
"  hot  air  "  I  ever*  saw  crowded  into  five  square  inches 
of  space.  If  several  of  the  statements  are  not  whopping 
lies  they  come  so  near  it  that  no  respectable  journal 
should  print  them. 

I  know  a  little  about  the  poultry  business,  and  it 
might  he  possible  for  some  expert,  who  had  had  many 
years  of  experience,  to  make  $3500  from  1000  hens  in  5 
months  if  he  had  several  thousand  dollars  invested  in 
the  most  complete  outfit;  but  for  this  company  to  try 
to  lead  the  general  public  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy 
thing,  and  that  any  one  can  do  it,  is  simply  trying  to 
get  money  under  false  pretenses. 

Let  me  just  say  here  that  I  believe  sensible  men  de- 
test and  abhor  such  expressions  as  "  the  best  in  the 
world,"  "excels  all  others,"  etc.  Compare  this  won- 
derful advertisement  with  the  sane,  sensible,  truth- 
ful one  of  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  just  above  it.  [Amen  to 
the  above  sentence.— A.  I.  R.]  I  presume  this  slipped 
in  some  way  by  mistake. 

J.  certainly  do  not  think  you  are  to  blame  for  its  be- 
ing there;  but  in  any  case  I  hope  I  shall  not  see  it  again 
in  Gleanings.  Arthur  Laing. 

Corona,  Cal.,  Sept.  21. 

Friend  L.,  the  reason  I  consented  to  accept 
this  advertisement  is  that  I  have  shown  up 
Edgar  Briggs  and  his  sprouted  oats  during 
the  past  two  years  more  than  any  other 
poultryman  or  almost  anybody  else.  I  pro- 
tested mostly  because  he  wanted  $5.00  for  a 
book  giving  his  secret  about  sprouted  oats, 
at  the  same  time  admitting  that  the  sprouted 
oats  are  a  good  thing  if  not  exactly  a  new 
thing.  Well,  I  think  I  said  to  Briggs  that, 
when  he  put  the  price  at  $1.00  instead  of 
$5.00,  I  would  be  willing  to  advertise  his 
book,  and  this  he  has  done — yes,  a  little  more 
than  that;  a  good  poultry-journal  for  one  year 
is  thrown  in.  The  advertisement  in  ques- 
tion offers  only  the  book,  and  that  at  a  fairly 
reasonable  price  compared  with  many  other 
poultry-books;  but  the  idea  that  95  per  cent 
of  all  chicks  can  be  saved,  and  that  everybody 
can  make  money  out  of  chickens  if  he  buys 
the  book,  is,  as  you  say,  preposterous;  but  it 
is  so  much  the  fashion  to  advertise  every 
thing  in  the  poultry  line  in  that  same  way  I 
do  not  know  how  we  can  well  call  down  Mr. 
Briggs  when  a  host  of  others  are  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  worse. 
So  far  as  the  Briggs  "system "  is  concerned, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  he  has 
any  system.  Philo  has  established  a  system 
for  growing  poultry  on  small  areas;  and  Fred 
Grundy,  in  his  book,  has  a  sort  of  system; 
but  Briggs  has  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, in  the  way  of  a  system  unless  it  is  his 
sprouted  oats.  I  thank  you  for  your  just 
criticism,  and  the  advertisement  will  not  ap- 
pear again. 
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It  Costs  Us  Carloads  of  Dollars 
to  Give  You  This  Quality 

Were  we  to  sacrifice  quality  in  "Ball  Band"  Rubber  Footwear  for 
just  one  year,  we  could  make  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  extra  profit 
on  the  $10,000,000  worth  of  goods  we  sell.    But,  we  will  not  do  it!  We 
divide  our  profits  with  you  by  giving  extra  quality  ^^^^^ 
and  are  willing  to  do  so  to  maintain  the  high  stand-  .^^^^H^^ 
ard  which  has  gained  us  the  leadership  in  our  line.  ^^^^Pjin^. 


Always  Look  for  the  Red 


NOT  MADE 
BY  A 
TRUST 


r 


Eight  milHon  consumers  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  our  claim  that  we  make  our  goods  of  the 
proper  crude  materials,  and  know  how  to  do  it. 
Forty  acres  of  floor-space,  hundreds  of  machines, 
vast  quantities  of  materials,  an  army  of  highly 
trained  men — all  these  are  the  factors  that  aid  us  in 
making  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  the  best  that 
money  can  buy. 

Some  dealers  also  handle  other  brands,  which 
cost  them  less,  but  which  they  retail  at  "Ball-Band" 
prices.  As  their  profits  are  greater  on  these  brands 
you  should  be  careful  to  look  for  the  "Ball-Band" 
trade-mark  which  we  place  on  every  pair.  The  little 
Red  Ball  is  there  for  your  protection.  This  same 
"Ball-Band"  Trade-mark  identifies  our  famous  All- 
knit  Wool  Boots  and  Socks  —  the  most  durable 
Woolen  Footwear  in  the  world. 


Get  Them  of  Your 
Dealer 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality." 
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I    Us  Ship  You  a  House! 

ve  You  50%  on  Building  Material 


Write  for  Grand  Free  Catalog  of  5000  Building  Material  Bargains 

Send  today  for  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog  of  all  material  needed  to 
bmld,  remodel  or  repair  houses,  barns  and  all  classes  of  buildings.  Over 
,  ii   5,000  items  in  building  material  described,  illustrated  and  offered  at  half 

 9   ^j^g  price  charged  by  your  local  dealers.    Everything  in  the  latest  styles, 

Front  Door,  S4.50  approved  by  best  architects.    Made  in  America's  Model 
Millwork  Plant,  the  largest  in  the  world. 


Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Stairs,  Porclies, 
If  Etc.,  Direct  to  You  at  HALF  Regular  Prices! 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

We  do  a  business  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Our 
^  enormous  reserve  stock  insures  prompt  shipment,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  order.  We  sell  for  cash  and  guarantee 
to  refund  money  if  material  is  not  found  absolutely  satis- 
factory.   Send  list  of  material  needed,  for  FREE  ESTI- 
MATE.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  full  information  today. 

Gordon- Van  Tine  Co.,     1849  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 


Plan  Book 

FREE 

44  Complete  Plans 
for  beau  tiful ,  prac- 
tical houses,  cot- 
tages, bungalowS; 
etc.  Send  10c  for 
postage  &  mailing. 


ArtWindow  J3.75      Oak  Beamed  Ceiling,  13c  per  ft.      Oak  Flooring,  100  lineal  feet,  80c       Mantel.,  $24.75 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 

JO  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Risina. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heiglits  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana. 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.    I'll  save  you  from  > 
S50  toS300  onmy  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P.— Price  direct  to  you  ^ 
lower  than  dealers  or  iobbers  have  to  pay  for  y 
Timilar  engine?  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  j^JS^  DirecV 

tory  on  30 
Days'  Free 


Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 

1  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

B-H.  -P.  only  $119.  Sa 


Trial.  Satisfac- 
tion   or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.    Send  io« 
my  big  BOOK  FREE, 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
1685  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  eA°N°oi 

Low  prices;  mild  climate.  New  FREE  illustrat- 
ed catalog.  This  Is  the  country  for  the  North- 
ern farmer.   Write.   Established  r" 


Casselman  &  Co. 


Richmond,  Va. 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising. 

You  can't  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  on  gasoline  much 
longer.  Price  of  gasoline  going  sky  high.  Oil  Companies  have 
sounded  the  warning.  Kerosene  is  the  future  fuel  and  is  now 
6c  to  lOca  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  TlieAmazing  "Detroit" 
is  the  only  engine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (coal oil) 
perfectly.  Euns  on  gasoline,  too, 
better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat- 
ent. Only  3  moving  parts.  Comes 
complete  ready  to  run.  We  will 
send  a  "Detroit"  on  free  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed  grinders, 
washing  machines.  Silo  fillers  and 
electric  lijihts.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  does 
not  meet  every  claim  that  we 
have  made  for  it.  Don't  buy  till 
you  get  our  free  catalog.  2  to  24 
h.  p.  in  stock.  Prices $29.50  up. 
Special  demonstrator  agency 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  in  each 
community.  2000  satisfied  users. 
We  have  a  stack  of  testimonials. 


pg^rt  Write  quick. 


(20) 


The  Amazing  "DETROIT" 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  373  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


15  Cents  n  Rod 

For  a  22=lncli  Hog  Fence  i  mnlas 
26-iiich5 19c  for  3i4ncai§  22  a=ae 

for  34-lnch;  276  for  a  4?-Iiicfe 
Farm  Fence.  SO-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  8  7  e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  21,         MUNCIE,  IND. 
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Tells  How  To 
Save  Work  and 
Increase 
Profits 


It'sF 


ree? 


Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  new  book 
about  telephones  for 
farmers.    It  will  give 
you    money- making-, 
time  saving,  labor-saving 
suggestions  that  will  open 
your  eyes  to  opportunities  j'ou 
have  been  missing.    Write  for 
Edition  21  of 

"How  the  Telephone 

Helps  the  Farmer*' 

A  telephone  in  the  house  puts  you  in  touch 
wiih  market  quotations,  weather  reports,  the 
doctor,  storekeeper,  neighbors,  everybody  you 
want  to  reach — cost  is  low  when  you  install  the 

Stromberg-Carlson 

Independent 
Telephone 

Low  in  price,  econom- 
ical to   maintain,  un- 
equalled in  efficiency. 
Ten  men  can  organize 
a  Successful  Independ- 
ent System.  Write 
for  the  new  book  that 
explains. 

Stromberg  -  Carlson 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 
Kochester,  X.  Y. 
Chiea^o,  111. 
Kansas  City,  3Io. 
(Address 
nearfs: 
office) 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  15c  ;  25— 25c ;  50-40C;,  100— 75c. 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp. 

Frank  Myers,  Mfr.  Box69,  Freeport,  III. 


TRAPPERS  r^^.-^E??. 

Copy  of  Hunter- Trader-Trapper,  monthly 
magazine.  160  or  more  pages  about  steel 
traps.  snaT-es.  deadfalls,  trapping  secrets, 
raw  furs.  dogs,  big-game  hunting,  etc.  and  a  64-page  booklet 
containing  game  laws,  camping  hints,  etc..  all  for  10  cents. 
A.  R.  HARDING  PUB.  CO.,         Box  319,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Just  Six  Minutes 

to  Wash  a  TubfuS! 

This  is  the  grandest  Washer  the 
world  has  ever  known.  So  easy  to 
run  that  it's  almost  fun  to  work  it. 
Makes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in 
double-quick  time.  Six  minutes 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravitjr 
Washer  on^i 
30  Days'  ft 
Free  Trial 

Don't  send  money 
If  you  are  responsible, 
you  can  try  it  first.  Let 
us  pay  the  freigrht.  See 
the  wonders  it  performs. 
Thousands  being:  used. 
Every  user  delighted. 
They  write  us  bush- 
els of  letters  telling: 

how  it  saves  work   

and  worry.  Sold  on  little  payments.  Write  for 
fascinating  Free  Book  today.  All  correspond- 
should  be  addressed  to  1900  Washer  Co., 
383  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you 
live  in  Canada,  address  Canadian  19()0  Washer 
Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
BKANXH  HOUSES:  We  maintain  branches  at 
3947  Broadway,  New  York  City;  and  1113  Flatbush 
Ave.,  Brooklyn:  and  in  all  principal  cities.  We  also 
make  shipments  from  our  warehouses  in.  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundrec"  thousand  farmers  say  that 

the  bestinvestmenttiiev  ever  made  was 
  when  tney  bought  an 

Electric  "^^^gon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We'll  sell  yau  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  txnitedwith 
hub,  guaranteed  nor  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95  .QuIney.llK 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  aa 
"1  ordinary  oil  lamps/  six  16  sandle 
power  electric  bulbs  —  six  16  candle 
power  g&s  jets  or  5  acetylene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  weefc  Pro° 
duces  a  pure,  white,  steadrj  lafe 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog 

THE  BEST  JLIGHT  CO. 
306  £.  5tll  St.,  Canton,  Oe 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY 


You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  fee^iing  -"resh-cut  raw  bone.       contains  over 
four  times  as  much  egg-making  material  as  grain,  and  takes  the  place  of  bugs 
and  worms  in  fowls"  diet.   That's  wby  it  gives  more  eggs— greater  fertllil^. 
stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  Latest  Model  BONE-CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering  m°at  and  gris- 
tle.   Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.    Ne^er  closrs    Sen+  on  Ten  Days' 
Free  Tr  al.         monev  down.    Send  fr-r  riur  free  books  todav. 
'W-  3M.ArgIW  CO.,  3Bo3g  3^,  agilfoi-ca,  Mass. 
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How  to  Obtain 


FREE  Subscription 


TO 


THE  GUIDE 
TO  NATURE 


Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


Send  $3.00  for  ST.  NICHOLAS  to  be  mailed  one 
year  to  some  boy  or  girl,  and  THE  GUIDE  TO 
NATURE  will  be  sent  one  year  free,  per  follow- 
ing combination  offer: 


ST.  NICHOLAS,  one  year 

For  young  folks. 
THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE 

For  men  and  women. 

BOTH  one  year  for  only  . 


$3.00 
1.00 


4.00 
3.00 


Address  and  make  all  checks 
and  money  orders  payable  to 

The  Agassiz  Association 

ARCADIA 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

Please  write  for  particulars. 


lAf    U    I  A\A#C  has  sold  more  queens  in  1909 

■  ■  ■      ■  WW  w  ti^aj^  any  previous  season. 

The  reason  is  obvious ;  the  people  know  where  to  get 
good  queens  and  the  right  kind  of  service.  In  this 
latitude  I  can  mail  queens  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year.  If  you  need  queens,  send  right  along.  I  can 
take  oare  of  your  orders  whether  it  be  one  or  one  hun- 
dred. Single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Breeders, 
none  better,  each  $5.00. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 

Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint,  Mich.,  says,  "A.s  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen."  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long- 
tongued  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bred  in  my  apiaries) ,  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong 
colonies  well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

Reduced  prices:  Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  six, 
$4.00;  dozen,  $7.50.  Select  untested,  $1.00  each;  six, 
$5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

I  am  now  sending  queens  by  return  mail. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Rt.l.Morgan.Ky. 


Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
profits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
the  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way — location,  stock,  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit. 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-13  Lucas  Ave.      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  ATE  NTS  yeIIs 


CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMSON, 
Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,    Washington,  D.  C. 
Patent  Practice  In  Patent  Patent  Counsel  of 

Office  and  Courts.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Annn  FFRRFK  some  trained.  They 
4UUU  rLnnClO.  hustle  rats  and  rab- 
bits.  Price  list  and  book  mailed  free. 

N  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


If  You  Want  to  Know 

THE  BEST  FARM  PAPER 

Send  10  Cents  for  10  Weeks 
The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  421  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


A  WONDERFUL  iNVENTiON 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE   ACTION  COM= 

BINED  CULTI  = 
VATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
and  when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk 
Harrow  cutting  4^ 
feet  wide.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 
saver.  Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  930-Main  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


200  Choice  Breeding  Queens  at  $1.00  Each  (gi^ffiSD 

To  dispose  of  and  reduce  our  stock  quickly,  we  offer,  for  this  month  only,  fine  breeding 
queens— all  raised  this  season— at  $1.00  each.  Our  regular  price  $3.50.  Only  two  hundred 
for  sale  at  $1.00  each.    Now  is  your  chance  to  get  a  fine  breeding  queen  very  cheap. 

F.  A.  LOCKHART  &  CO.,         .         .  LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y, 
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A  YEAR'S  WORK 
IN  AN  OUT-APIARY 


^  A  Ve.ir  s    i>fk  in  ; 


if; 


.  .  OR  .  . 

An  average  of  114^  pouncjs  of  honey 
per  colony,  in  a  poor  season, 
and  how  it  was  done. 

First  edition,  Dec,  IQ08,  1000  copies. 
Second  edition,  Jan.,  igOQ,  3000  copies. 

By  G.  M.  DOOLITI'LE 

Author  of  "  Scientific  Queen  Rearing." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  this  book  in  our  reading-columns;  but  there  is  such 
an  unusual  interest  in  it  that  we  call  attention  to  it  once  more. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  the  work  better,  please  notice  that  it  contains  the  following 
chapters : 

Chapter  1.  An  average  of  114%  pounds  of  section  honey  per  colony  in  a  poor  season,  and  bow  it  was  done. 
II.  Same,  continued. 
"       III.  Bloom  time. 

"      IV.  How  to  control  sWarms  when  running  for  comb  honey. 

V.  A  simple  and  reliable  plan  for  making  increase. 

VI.  How  to  save  unnecessary  lifting  in  taking  off  filled  supers  of  honey. 

VII.  Taking  off  the  surplus;  what  to  do  with  the  unfinished  sections,  preparation  for  the  buckwheat  flow 

VIII.  Progress  in  the  supers. 

IX.  A  simple  way  to  put  on  escapes  without  lifting. 

X.  Taking  off  the  Honey  and  storing  it  at  the  outyard. 
"       XI.  Same,  continued. 

XII.  Closing  words;  further  suggestions  to  the  plans  given  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

The  author  says  in  the  preface: 

While  the  book  is  intended  for  the  specialist,  it  is  none  the  less  desirable  for  the  plain,  every-day  bee-keeper,  with  his 
one  home  apiary,  or  for  the  amateur  with  his  five  to  ten  colonies;  and  because  this  book  is  for  the  specialist  in  bee-keeping 
I  have  not  gone  into  first  principles  or  the  A  B  C  of  our  pursuit,  as  the  specialist  has  passed  these  rudimentary  things  long 
ago.    There  are  plenty  of  good  books  before  one,  and  all  who  are  desirous  of  learning  of  the  foundation  structure,  there- 
fore, have  no  need  of  repeating  here.   The  amateur  should  certainly  procure,  read,  and  digest  one  or  more  of  these 
books  upon  entering  the  ranks  of  apicultiire. 

What  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  The  Bee-keepers*  Re'vieav,  says: 

"  A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out-apiary  "  is  packed  full  of  the  mofct  valuable  information  that  has  ever  been  X  Root 
given  to  bee-keepers.  Like  a  few  other  books,  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  review.  It  is  so  boiled  down  and  X  Co., 
condensed  that  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  left  out.  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can  at  it,  but  I'll  say  ^  Medina, 
right  here  that  every  bee-keeper  would  do  much  better  to  buy  the  book  and  read  it  in  its  entirety.  ^  Ohio: 
While  the  book  is  really  a' record  of  one  year's  work  (12  visits)  in  an  out-apiary,  in  which,  during  a 
poor  season  (1905),  114%  pounds  of  section  honey  per  colony  were  secured,  it  is  descriptive  of  a  X  For  the  en- 
plan  that  was  perfected  during  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  previous  experimenting.   To  put  the    X  closed  remit- 

whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell,  it  tells  how  to  manage  an  out-apiary  for  the  most  profitable  pro-    X  tance  

duction  of  comb  honey,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  all  swarming.  X  please  send  G/*an- 

X    ings   (1  yr.  or  '6 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  Dl :  /  -  >  «> 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  one  year  (new  or  renewal  subscriptions). $1 .00 
Onecopy  of  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  AN  OUT-APIARY  .50 
Total    $1.50 

OUR  PRICE  for  the  above  $1.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  D2: 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  six  month's  trial  .  $  .25 
One  copy  of  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  AN  OUT-APIARY    .      .  .50 

Total   S  .75 

BOTH  for  ......  50  cents 

[f  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings,  and  your  subscription  is 
paid,  and  you  want  to  get  the  book,  take  advantage  of  offer  No.  D2 
by  ordering  the  book  for  yourself  and  a  six  month's  trial  to  Gleanings 
for  some  one  of  your  bee-keeping  friends  who  is  not  now  a  subscriber. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


Address 


Send  Doolittle's  book,  my  address 
below: 


If  Gleanings  is  to  be  sent  to  same  party  as  hook, 
sign  only  in  lasi  two  blank  lines. 
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Books  for  Bee = keepers  and  Others. 


Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods 
by  freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give 
prices  separately.  You  will  notice  that  you  can  judge 
of  the  size  of  the  books  very  well  by  the  amount  re- 
quired for  postage  on  each. 

BIBLKS,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Postage.]  [Ppiee  without  postage 

8  I  Bible,  good  print,  neatly  bound   20 

10  I  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress**   40 

1  I  Gospel  Hymns,  consolidated,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 

words  only;  cloth   10 

2  I  Same,  board  covers   20 

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers   05 

One-half  off  on  all  Gospel  Hymns  mentioned  above. 

5  I  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  covers   10 

10  I  New  Testament,  both  Spanish  and  English.. ..  25 
In  this  book  the  Spanish  is  given  in  one  column,  and 
the  English  right  opposite  in  another  column.  Every 
verse  is  opposite  the  corresponding  one  in  the  column 
adjoining,  so  that  it  affords  the  reader  the  very  readiest 
means  of  comparing  the  language  of  the  two.  The 
writer  has  found  this  book  to  be  a  great  help  in  the 
learning  of  Spanish,  and  he  has  also  received  spiritual 
benefit  by  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  word  of  God  in 
another  language.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  we  hope  and  trust  it  may 
have  a  good  sale. 

6  I  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  I,ife.    Cloth.  ...  25 
For  several  years  we  have  been  unable  to  get  a  nice 

substantial  copy  of  this  book  at  a  reasonable  price. 
We  are  glad  to  teil  our  friends  now,  however,  that  we 
have  a  very  pretty  edition,  bound  in  cloth,  at  the  very 
reasonable  price  of  25  cents.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add 
6  cents  for  po.stage.  This  book  has  had  a  very  large 
sale  for  more  than  20  years,  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
quite  a  number  of  people  have  been  converted  to  the 
I,ord  Jesus  Christ  simply  by  reading  it  you  will  no 
longer  wonder  why  it  sells.  At  one  time  it  was  carried 
and  sold  by  the  newsboys  on  our  railways.  It  not  only 
contains  a  wonderful  "  secret  "  for  unbelievers,  but  for 
many  who  have  been  church-members  all  their  lives, 
but  not  the  "happy"  church-members  that  God  in- 
tended we  should  be. 

PRACTICAL    WORKS    ON    BEE  CULTURE. 

25   A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  cloth  1  25 

25         "  "  half  leather  1  75 

25         "  "  full  leather  2  25 

25      .  "  "  German,  paper  175 

25  1        "  "  "         cloth  2  25 

25  I       "  "  French  2  25 

10— Advanced  Bee  Culture  1  00 

5  I  Amerikanische  Bienenzucht   95 

I  Bienenzucht  und  Honiggewinnung   25 

Or  "Bee  Culture  and  the  Securing  of  Honey,"  a  Ger- 
man bee-book. 

15  I  Cook's  Manual,  cloth  1  00 

5  I  Doolittle  on  Queen-rearing,  leatherette  cover...  70 

15  I  I^angstroth  Revised,  by  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son  1  10 

10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-keeping   90 

5  I  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-book,  by  Thomas 

William  Cowan,  England  g   95 

5  I  The  Honey-bee,  by  Thos.  William  Cowan   95 

10  I  How  to  Keep  Bees   90 

3  I  Merry  banks  and  His  Neighbor,  by  A.  I.  Root...  12 

10  I  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees.    By  Dr.  C.  C. 

Miller,  Marengo,  111   90 

15  I  Modern  Bee-farm.    By  S.  Simmins.    New  edi- 
tion: cloth  bound  1  85 

I  Wax  Craft,  Cowan  1  00 

POPULAR    BOOKS   ON    BEE  CULTURE. 

11  I  The  Bee  People,  Margaret  W.  Morley  1  40 

11  I  The  Honey-makers,  Margaret  W.  Morle  y  1  40 

11  I  Life  of  the  Bee,  Maeterlinck  1  30 

11  I  The  Swarm,  Maeterlinck  1  20 

7  I  The  Bee-master  of  Warrilow,  Edwards   50 

10  I  Lore  of  the  Honey-bee   1  90 


MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

Postage.]  [Ppice  without  postage. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  Finley   25 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,**  by  T.  B.  Terry.. 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  paper,  45c  ; 

cloth,  68c;  by  mail,  75c. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**  New  edition, 

revised  &  enlarged  ;  paper,  45c;  cloth,  68c,  mail  75c. ' 
This  is  T.  B.  Terry's  first  and  most  masterly  work. 

6  I  Asparagus  Culture   40 

6  I  Alfalfa  Culture   40 

8  I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings*   90 

2  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner**   25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery 

culture,  at  a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is 
full  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so  plain 
that  a  schoolboy  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  paying 
crops  at  once  without  any  assistance  except  from  the 
book. 

10  I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring   90 

10  I  Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing;  etc   75 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
grow  stuff  than  to  sell  it  at  a  proper  price  after  it  is 
grown;  and  many  men  fail,  not  because  they  are  in- 
expert in  getting  a  crop,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 
the  first  book  of  the  kind  we  have  had  as  an  aid  in 
selling.  It  not  only  tells  all  about  picking,  sorting, 
and  packing,  but  gives  all  the  best  methods  for  storing 
for  one  or  two  days  or  a  longer  time.  It  also  tells 
about  evaporating  and  canning  when  there  is  a  glut 
in  the  market.  It  discusses  fruit  packages  and  com- 
mission dealers,  and  even  takes  in  cold  storage.  It  is 
a  new  book  of  250  pages,  full  of  illustrations.  Pub- 
lisher's price,  $1.00. 

I  Farming  with  Green  Manures,  postpaid**   90 

This  book  was  written  several  years  ago;  but  since 
competent  labor  has  got  to  be  so  expensive,  and  hard 
to  get,  many  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  they  can 
turn  under  various  green  crops  cheaper  than  to  buy 
stable  manure,  and  haul  and  spread  it — cheaper,  in 
fact,  than  they  can  buy  fertilizers.  This  book  men- 
tions almost  all  plants  used  for  plowing  under,  and 
gives  the  value  compared  with  stable  manure.  Some 
of  the  claims  seem  extravagant,  but  we  are  at  present 
getting  good  crops,  and  keeping  up  the  fertility,  by  a 
similar  treatment,  on  our  ten-acre  farm. 

7  I  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-growing**   90 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist**  1  15 

5  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson**   0 

12  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson*  1  10 

WMle  "Gardening  for  Profit"  is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gardening  pat,  it  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part, 
and  "Gardening  for  Pleasure"  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
fying your  homes  and  improving  your  grounds,  without  the 
special  point  in  view  of  making  money  out  of.it.  I  think  most 
of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "Gardening  for  Profit."  This 
work  has  246  pages  and  134  illustrations.   (Retail  price  $2.00.) 

12  I  Gardening  for  Profit**  1  10 

This  is  a  late  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
much  toward  making  market-gardening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question,  although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  but  one  book,  let  it  be  the 
above.   It  has  376 pages  and  138  cuts    (Retail  price  $2.00.) 

8  I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris**   90 

This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  effort.  Al- 
though it  goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter 
Henderson,  it  particularly  emphasizes  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  in  preparing  your  ground  ;  and  this 
matter  of  adapting  it  to  young  people  as  well  as  old  is 
brought  out  in  a  most  happy  vein.  If  your  children 
have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it  will  pay  you  to 
make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  187  pa  gcs 
and  46  engravings. 

3  I  Grasses  and  Clovers,  with  Notes  on  Forage 

Plants   20 

This  is  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  author  of  the  book 
"  Vegetables  Under  Glass  "  that  has  had  such  a  large 
sale  of  late.  This  little  book  tells  how  six  tons  of 
grass  has  been  grown  to  the  acre,  and  gives  much 
other  valuable  matter. 

10  I  Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Prof.  Taft**    . .  1  15 
This  book  is  of  recent  publication,  and  is  as  full  and 
complete  in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass  struc- 
tures as  is  the  next  book  in  regard  to  their  manage- 
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ment.  Any  one  who  builds  even  a  small  structure  for 
plant-growing  under  glass  will  save  the  value  of  the 
book  by  reading  it  carefully. 

12  I  Greenhouse  Management,  by  Prof.  Taft**  1  15 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  Greenhouse  Construc- 
tion. It  is  clear  up  to  the  times,  contains  400  pages 
and  a  great  lot  of  beautiful  half-tone  engravings.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  growing  vegetables  under 
glass,  especially  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  as  well  as 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  publisher's  price  is  $1.50;  but 
as  we  bought  quite  a  lot  of  them  we  can  make  a  spe- 


cial price  as  above. 

5  I  Gregory  on  Cabbages,  paper*   20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes,  paper*   20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Onions,  paper*   20 


The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are 
all  valuable.  The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good 
reading  for  almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise 
squashes  or  not.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
success  in  almost  any  kind  of  business. 

I  Handbook  for  lyumbermen   05 

5  i  Home  Pork-making;  125  pages,  illustrated   40 

I  think  it  will  pay  well  for  everybody  who  keeps  a 
pig  to  have  this  book.  It  tells  all  about  the  care  of 
the  pig,  with  lots  of  pictures  describing  cheap  pens, 
appliances,  all  about  butchering,  the  latest  and  most 
approved  short  cuts;  all  about  making  the  pickle, 
barreling  the  meat,  fixing  a  smoke-house  (from  the 
cheapest  barrel  up  to  the  most  approved  arrange- 
ment); all  about  pig-troughs;  how  to  keep  them  clean 
with  little  labor;  recipes  for  cooking  pork  in  every 
imaginable  way,  etc.  Publisher's  price  is  50  cents, 
ours  as  above. 

15  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay**  1  35 

By  T.  Greiner.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot- 
beds, cold-frames,  cold  green-houses,  hothouses,  or 
glass  structures  of  any  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
can  not  afford  to  be  without  the  book.  Publisher's 
price  $2.00. 

I  How  we  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay— A  Fruit- 
book,  Green    10 

10  I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard*  85 
By  Stewart.  This  book,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is 
almost  the  only  work  on  this  matter  that  is  attracting 
so  much  interest,  especially  recently.  Using  water 
from  springs,  brooks,  or  windmills  to  take  the  place 
of  rain,  during  our  great  drouths,  is  the  great  problem 
before  us  at  the  present  day.    The  book  has  274  pages 


and  142  cuts. 

3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush**   25 

5  I  Manures  ;   How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use 

Them  ;  in  paper  covers   30 

6  I  The  same  in  cloth  covers   65 

I  Nut  Culturist,  postpaid  1  25 

3  I  Onions  for  Profit**   40 

Fully  up  to  the  times,  and  includes  both  the  old 


onion  culture  and  the  new  method.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
Even  if  one  is  not  particular^  interested  in  the  busi 
ness,  almost  any  person  who  picks  up  Greiner's  books 


will  like  to  read  them  through. 

8  I  Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson.*  1  10 

10  I  Profits  in  Poultry.*   1  00 

10  I  The  Dollar  Hen..   90 


The  above  book  will  be  clubbed  with  Gleanings  for 
one  year  at  81.50;  or  if  you  have  already  subscribed  a 
year  or  more  in  advance  you  can  have  the  book  post- 
paid for  75  cents. 

My  opinion  is,  that  "The  Dollar  Hen"  is  not  only 
the  best  book  on  poultry  we  have  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  is  worth  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  rest  to- 
gether. Perhaps  this  is  extreme,  but  we  have  very 
few  books  that  are  strictly  up-to-date,  and  still  fewer 
that  pitch  right  into  the  superstitions  and  humbugs 
now  scattered  all  through  our  poultry  books  and  jour- 
nals. 

10  I  Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller    75 

2  I  Experiments  in  Farming.  By  Waldo  F.  Brown  08 
This  little  book  ought  to  be  worth  its  cost  for  what 
is  said  on  each  of  the  four  different  subjects;  and  the 
chapter  on  cement  floors  maj'  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  anybody  who  has  to  use  cement  for  floors,  walks, 
or  any  thing  else.  In  fact,  if  you  follow  the  exceed- 
ingly plain  directions  you  may  save  several  dollars  on 
one  single  job;  and  not  only  that,  get  a  better  cement 
floor  than  the  average  mason  will  make. 
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10  I  Our  Farming,  by  T.  B.  Terry**   75 

I  Same,  paper  cover,postpaid    50 

In  which  he  tells  "  how  we  have  made  a  run-down 
farm  bring  both  profit  and  pleasure." 

If  ordered  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
10c  less. 

2  I  Sweet  Potatoes;  Forty  Years' Experience  with. 

By  Waldo  F.  Brown  **   08 

This  little  book,  bv  a  veteran  teacher  at  our  farm 
ers'  institutes,  ought  to  be  worth  many  times  the  price 
to  everybody  who  grows  even  a  few  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  garden.  It  also  gives  full  particulars  in  regard  to 
handling  and  keeping  this  potato,  which  is  difficult  to 
keep  unless  you  know  just  how. 

10  I  Talks  on  Manures*   1  35 

By  Joseph  Harris.  Written  conversational  style, 
which  makes  it  very  interesting  reading.  It  covers 
the  subject  very  completely;  contains  numerous  anal- 
yses of  manures  and  comparative  tables.  The  use  of 
technical  language  is  avoided,  which  makes  the  book 
of  greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmer.  A  book  of 
866  pages,  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 

5  I  The  New  Rhubarb  Culture**   40 

Whenever  apples  are  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  or 
more,  winter-grown  rhubarb  should  pay  big.  It  does 
not  require  an  expensive  house  nor  costly  appliances. 
Any  sort  of  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze  is  all  right 
for  it;  and  the  small  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
force  the  rhubarb  costs  very  li.tle.  The  book  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth,  full  of  illustrations,  mostlj'  photos 
from  real  work.  130  pages.  Every  market-gardener 
should  have  this  book,  for  the  lessons  taught  indirect- 
ly, in  regard  to  forcing  other  crops  besides  rhubarb. 
Publisher's  price  50c. 

5  I  Tile  Drainage,  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain   35 

Fully  illustrated,  containing  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance clear  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  single  chapter  on  digging  ditches,  with  the  il- 
lustrations given  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  should  alone 
make  the  book  worth  what  it  costs,  to  every  one  who 
has  occasion  to  lay  ten  rods  or  more  of  tile.  There  is 
as  much  science  in  digging  as  in  doing  almost  any 
thing  else  ;  and  by  following  the  plan  directed  in  the 
book,  one  man  will  often  do  as  much  as  two  men  with- 
out this  knowledge. 

5  I  Tomato  Culture   35 

In  three  parts.  Part  first.— By  J.  W.  Day,  of  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  in  the  South, 
with  some  remarks  by  A.  I.  Root,  adapting  it  to  the 
North.  Part  second. — By  D.  Cummins,  of  Conneaut, 
O.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  especially  for  canning- 
factories.  Part  third.— By  A.  I.  Root,  treats  of  plant- 
growing  for  market,  and  high-pressure  gardening  in 
general. 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle   25 

This  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to  farm 
matters  ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  po- 
tato-book that  it  reads  almost  like  a  sequel  to  it.  If  you 
have  only  a  horse  or  a  cow,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to 
invest  in'a  book.    It  has  44  pages  and  4  cuts. 

3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  for  the  Microscope**..  47 

8  I  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be  Hajpy  while  Do- 
ing It   65 

The  above  book,  by  A.  I.  Root,  is  a  compilation  of 
papers  published  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  in  1886, 
'7,  and  '8  It  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem  of  find- 
ing occupation  for  those  scattered  over  our  land  out 
of  employment.  The  suggestions  are  principally 
about  finding  employment  about  your  own  homes. 
The  book  is  mainU-'upon  market-gardening,  fruit- 
culture,  poultry-raising,  etc.  Illustiated,  188  pages, 
cloth. 

8  i  Same,  paper  covers   40 

FREE     LEAFLETS     AND     PAMPHLETS,     IF    YOU  SEND 
POSTAGE  STAMP. 

Celery  Growing  by  Sub-irrigation. 
Cow  Peas  and  Their  Culture. 
Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover. 

I^ettuce  Under  Gla  s;  full   directions    especially  for 

growing  Grand  Rapids  I,ettuce. 
Soy  (or  ^oja)  Bean:  all  about  it. 
Sweet  Clover,  and  what  it  is  good  for. 
Alsike  Clover. 

Basswoo'l  Trees,  growing  for  honey,  lumber,  etc. 
Method  of  Treating  Disease  without  Medicine. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Removal  Sale! 


CONTINUAL  growth,  hard  work,  and  constant  digging  after  business, 
forces  us  to  secure  larger  quarters.  We  have  disposed  of  our  pres- 
ent place  of  business  at  1322  South  Flores  Street,  where  we  had  a 
building  40x250,  and  which  was  not  nearly  large  enough  for  us,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  put  up  a  building  just  twice  the  size  of  our  present 
one.  We  have  let  the  contract  for  our  new  building,  in  which  we  shall  have 
20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  shall  be  in  position  to  carry  a  larger 
and  more  complete  stock  of  Root's  Goods  than  ever  before.  Our  foundation- 
factory  will  also  be  rebuilt  and  placed  on  our  new  site,  and  will  be  built  bet- 
ter and  more  complete  than  ever  before.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  now  we 
are  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  built  a  track  right  along 
where  our  new  building  is  going  up,  which  reaches  nearly  every  point  to 
which  we  ship.  Heretofore  we  were  very  much  handicapped,  and  many 
shipmenj;s  were  delayed  because  we  were  on  a  road  which  could  not  handle 
our  shipments  promptly.  We  can  now  concentrate  honey  shipments,  make 
good  time,  and  give  the  very  best  service  to  our  customers  that  can  be  had. 
Our  customers  who  heretofore  called  at  1322  So.  Flores  St.,  can  in  the  future 
obtain  goods  and  information,  and  sell  their  wax,  at  our  branch,  607  South 
Flores  Street.  We  have  a  number  of  customers  south  from  San  Antonio 
who  bring  honey  in  wagons  ;  such  customers,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
them,  can  deal  with  our  branch,  607  South  Flores  Street,  where  they  will 
receive  the  same  prompt  attention  as  they  did  at  1322  South  Flores.  Our 
friends  who  visit  the  city,  and  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  go  so  far  out 
as  1322,  can  easily  call  on  us  at  607  South  Flores,  as  this  is  only  two  blocks 
from  the  county  courthouse,  and  located  directly  opposite  the  United  States 
Arsenal,  on  South  Flores  Street.  If  you  wish  to  pay  us  a  call  at  our  new 
warehouse  or  general  office,  you  can  reach  us  by  taking  the  Nolan  Street 
car,  getting  off  at  the  subway,  corner  of  Nolan  and  Cherry  Streets.  Our 
office  fronts  Nolan  Street,  right  where  the  car  stops.  Now,  since  we  have 
gone  to  such  heavy  expense  and  so  much  enlarged  our  business,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  shall  be  in  position  to  please  our  friends  and  custom- 
ers so  well  that  they  will  induce  their  neighbors  to  trade  with  us  in  the 
future.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  South  that  keeps  such  an  immense 
stock  always  on  hand  ready  for  prompt  shipment,  and  fill  our  customers' 
orders  promptly  when  goods  are  needed  most,  and  for  that  reason  we  are 
entitled  to  all  the  trade  that  can  be  given  us. 

Thanking  all  of  our  friends  who  helped  to  build  us  up  by  favoring  us 
with  their  patronage,  and  wishing  all  of  our  brother  and  sister  bee-keepers 
much  success  and  happiness,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly,         UDO  TOEPPERWEIN, 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  W.  M.  MAYFIELD. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


For  Sale.— New  alfalfa  honey,  best  quality,  new 
cans  and  cases,  754c.   H.  E.  Crowther,  Parma,  Idaho. 


For  Sale.— Several  tons  of  fall  comb  honey  in  lots 
to  suit.     Quirin-the-Queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 


For  Sale.— Fine  quality  of  well-ripened  raspberry- 
milkweed  honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (2  in  box)  at  8  cts. 
f.  0.  b.  here.  P.  W.  SowiNSKi,  Bellaire,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— My  crop  of  finest  quality  of  white-clover 
honey.   Write  for  prices  on  ten-case  lots  or  more. 

C.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Muir,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Well-ripened  white-sweet-clover  honey, 
mixed;  light-amber  color,  new  cans,  7  cts. 
J.  ROORDA,  50  W.  108th  Place,  Roseland,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale.— Choice  clover  and  basswood  honey  mix- 
ed; extra  ripe;  in  60-lb.  round  cans;  8^^  cents  per  lb. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  Lesser, 

Station  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Choice  ripe  honey,  delicious  flavor,  light 
golden  color,  clear  as  crj^stal;  7]^  to  8  cents.   Sample  6 
cents,  deducted  from  order.        F.  B.  Cavanagh, 
.  Hebron,  Ind. 


For  Sale,— Fancy  extracted  alfalfa  honey,  thorough- 
ly ripened,  rich  and  thick.  If  you  want  honey  that 
will  "  taste  like  more,"  try  a  60-lb.  can  for  $5.50. 

A.  A.  Lyons,  Rt.  3,  Fort  Collins,  Col. 


For  Sale.— Clover  and  raspberry  honey  mixed  in 
new  60-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample,  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  James  McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  giving 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry, E.  B.  Tyrrel,  230  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  tupelo,  8^  cts.  per  lb.; 
light  amber,  8^  ;  sage,  9 ;  all  in  120-lb.  cases ;  quanti- 
ties less;  samples,  10  cents.  I.  J.  Stringham, 
105  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale. — Extracted  honey,  clover,  basswood,  and 
buckwheat,  in  60-lb.  cans  and  225-lb.  kegs;  and  comb 
honey  and  beeswax.   Prices  on  application. 

W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fancy  extracted  alfalfa  and  basswood 
honey,  $5.50  per  60-lb.  can;  $10.75  per  case  of  two  60-lb. 
cans;  $10.00  per  case  in  quantities  of  10  cases  or  more. 

RoB'T  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — My  new  crop  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  put  up  in  brand-new  60-lb.  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  case,  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  by  case  of  120  lbs.,  or 
9^  cts.  per  lb.  for  single  60-lb.  can,  F.  0.  B.  Flint;  cash 
with  order. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 


Highly  Flavored  Honey.— I  have  just  returned 
from  a  week's  vacation  in  Northern  Michigan,  where  I 
helped  ray  brother  extract  honey  gathered  from  the 
wild  red  raspberry.  I  thought  I  had  seen  honey  be- 
fore with  a  decided  raspberry  flavor;  but  this  lot  of 
honey  certainly  has  a  stronger,  richer  raspberry  flavor 
than  any  honey  I  ever  before  tasted.  I  wish  that  you 
could  taste  it.  Send  me  10  cents  and  I'll  mail  you  a 
sample.  Ask  for  the  strong-flavored  honey.  This 
honey  is  put  up  in  new  60-lb.  tin  cans,  and  the  price  is 
10  cts.  a  pound— $6.00  for  a  can. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


For'  Sale.— Fancy  white-clover  honey,  this  year's 
crop,  in  new  cans  and  cases.  Straight  clover,  ripe, 
thick,  perfect  in  every  respect.  Fancy  white  honey  is 
awfully  scarce  in  the  East.  Those  who  use  only  strict- 
ly fancy  honey  should  buy  before  the  price  advances. 
Sample,  10  c,  which  you  may  apply  on  the  first  order. 

Albert  G.  Hann,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


For  Sale.— Our  crop  of  clover  comb  honey  in  4  x  5 
plain  sections;  also  extracted  of  the  following  kinds: 
Clover,  raspberry,  basswood,  and  buckwheat.  Not  a 
pound  of  the  above  honey  was  extracted  until  after  the 
close  of  the  honey-flow.  The  fact  is,  there  is  none 
better  on  the  market.  State  which  kind  you  prefer, 
and  the  amount  you  can  use,  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  lowest  cash  price  and  mail  you  a  liberal  sample. 
Remember  we  are  specialists,  and  understand  thor- 
oughly the  production  of  extracted  honey. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND  &  Sons,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— The  finest  honey  produced  in  my  forty- 
five  years  as  a  bee-keeper.  All  honey  left  with  the 
bees  until  after  the  close  of  the  honey  season;  ripe, 
clear,  and  of  exquisite  flavor.  The  above  is  from  our 
bee-yards  in  Northern  Michigan  ;  can  also  supply  fine 
amber  fall  honey,  just  now  taken  off  the  hives  at  our 
home  yard.  State  kind  and  amount  wanted,  and  we 
will  quote  prices.   Samples  free. 

O.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  Son,  Otsego,  Mich. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  good  judges: 

3//-.  O.  H.  Town  send:— We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
17th,  and  the  sample  of  honey.  We  believe  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  bees  to  gather  finer  honey  than  the  sample  sub- 
mitted. We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  already  bought  all  the 
honey  we  care  to  at  the  present  time.  Thanlsing  you  for  the 
offer  and  the  privilege  of  tasting  such  fine  honey,  we  remain 
Very  truly  yours. 

Middlebury,  Yt.,  Sept.  20.  J.  E.  Crane  &  Sox. 

All  honey  from  our  Northern  Michigan  yards  is  like 
the  sample  referred  to  above.  •  Try  some  and  note  the 
smile  of  satisfaction  it  will  produce. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 


Wanted.— Choice  white  extracted  honey.  Prompt 
payment  on  receipt.  H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.  State  quan- 
tity, kind,  how  put  up,  and  lowest  cash  price  you  will 
take.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted.— Five  hundred  cases  fancy  white-clover 
New-York  State  comb  honey;  24  to  case. 
 M.  H.  Tweed  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wanted.— White  honey.  State  kind,  how  put  up, 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Chas.  Koeppen, 

1508  Main  St.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


I  will  pay  IYa.  cts.  per  lb.  for  gilt-edged  white-clover 
extracted  honey  laid  down;  also  %  ct.  more  per  lb.  for 
white-clover  comb  honey  than  other  responsible  par- 
ties will  offer  who  will  buy  all  grades  put  up  in  light 
rough  boxes  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  111. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 


Wanted.— To  buy  a  carload  of  bees. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 


Wanted.— A  carload  of  bees.  State  kind,  and  kind 
of  hive.  I.  B.  Perrine,  Blue  Lake,  Idaho. 

(Via  Twin  Falls.) 


Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  you  have  an  apiary  to  sell  or  one  to  let  on  shares, 
drop  a  line,  stating  particulars,  to 

Charles  Zweily,  Clyde,  111. 


Wanted.— By  you  — best  goods  most  promptly;  in 
other  words,  "Pierce  service.  Root  quality."  I  buy 
by  carloads,  and  can  supply  you  at  once  from  one  of 
the  best  shipping  centers  in  the  country. 

Edmund  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  O. 
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Bees  and  Queens 


For  Sale.— Italian  queens;  untested,  50cts.;  select, 
75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00.     Robt.  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale.— Golden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.      T.  L.  McMURRAY,  Silverton,  W.  Va. 


First  prizes  Connecticut  State  Fair  for  Italian  bees 
and  queens,  1909.  A.  W.  YATES,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use,  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — 25  three-frame  nuclei  with  young  Italian 
queens  at  $1.50  each.   A  bargain  to  some  one  far  south. 

B.  F.  Averill,  Howardsville,  Va. 


For  Sale.— 175  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures,  in  8 
and  10  frame  Root  and  home-made  hives.  Also  sixty 
acres,  hay-ranch.        A.  H.  Geise,  Rt.  4,  Bois6,  Ida. 


For  Sale.— 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
340  Fourth  Street,  Ogden.  Utah. 


For  Sale.— 175  swarms  of  bees  at  a  bargain  if  taken 
soon;  8  and  10  frame  2-story  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames,  built  from  wired  foundation.  If  interested 
call  on  or  write.      W.  H.  RAILS,  Orange,  California. 


A  great  bargain  in  bees.  I  have  decided  to  move  to 
California  this  fall,  and  I  now  offer  my  entire  apiary 
of  300  colonies,  with  extract  ing-supers,  at  a  great  bar- 
gain.  Write  for  particulars  to 

A.  L.  Dupray,  Camanche,  Iowa. 


For  Sale.— 75  colonies  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives 
among  the  orange-groves  of  Southern  California,  27 
miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  on  electric  line.  Orange- 
blossom  honey  surest  crop,  and  fine  quality;  whole 
outfit  for  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Sickness  com- 
pels sale.  M.  H.  Phillips,  Glendora,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
untested,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve,  $9.00.  Carniolan,  Ba- 
nat,  and  Caucasian  queens,  select,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00; 
twelve,  $10.00.  Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders,  $3.00.   Circular  free. 

W.  H.  RAILS,  Orange,  Cal. 


For  Sale 


For  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 

D.  COOLEY,  Kendall,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian'  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for  catalog 
and  particulars. 

The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 


Cheap  as  plain  paper— 100  note-heads,  50  envelopes, 
25  shipping-tags,  printed  (name,  address,  business), 
89  cts.  postpaid.   Visiting-cards,  10  cts.  a  dozen.  Mon- 
ey-back basis.  Syndicate  Adv.  Co., 
697  Marshall,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — 100  wide  frames  for  the  production  of 
fancy  comb  honey.  They  hold  eight  sections  each;  fit 
Langstroth  supers,  or  will  fit  any  hive  that  uses  Lang- 
stroth  or  Hoffman  frames;  cost  $35.00;  will  sell  for 
$17.50.  Also  two-horse  gasoline-engine,  O.  K.  condi- 
tion; cost  $60.00;  $25.00  takes  it,  or  will  exchange  it  for 
beeswax  or  extracted  honey, 

L.  F.  HOWDEN,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
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Poultry 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 
Stapler's,  412-414  Ferry  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Chicks,  8  cents  each;  eggs,  $4.00  per  100; 
shipped  anywhere.  Culver  Poultry  Farm, 

4086  Main  St.,  Benson,  Neb. 


Situation  Wanted 


Wanted.— Situation  as  apiarist  by  a  married  man, 
of  several  years'  experience,  in  some  healthy  locality 
in  the  South  or  Southwest  during  winter.  Address 
Box  48,  Rt.  12,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — A  man  of  24  wants  a  position  on  a  bee- 
ranch  for  winter  in  Florida,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  or  Cen- 
tral America.  Best  references;  practical  experience; 
have  helped  harvest  74,000  lbs.  of  honey  this  year.  No 
liquor  or  tobacco.  Earle  Dilatush, 

Box  191,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


Real  Estate 


For  Sale.— Forty-acre  Elberta  peach  orchard;  3000 
7-year-old  bearing  trees,  $2500.  Write 

E.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory 


Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  We  buy  car 
lots  of  Root's  goods.   Save  freight.  Write. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.   Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price 
list  ready.   Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.   Greatly  im- 
proved facilities  for  1910.  Wm.  A.  Shuff, 
4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain,  $1.00.  Circular. 

A.  W.  YATES,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


For  Sale.  —  High-grade  red-clover  and  Golden 
queens.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
One,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00;  dozen,  $7.50. 

Sires  Bros.  &  Co.,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business— June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60  cts.; 
select,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.        H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  single  loss  in  1908;  22  years  a 
breeder.   For  sale,  several  tons  of  fall  honey. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  0. 
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Special  Notices 

.  By  Our  Business  Manager 


HONEY  RECEIPTS. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  unloaded  a  car  of  choice 
California  extracted  honey,  and  are  expecting-  to  ar- 
rive within  a  few  days  a  car  of  comb  honey  from  Reno, 
Nev.,  and  are  arranging  for  another  car  later.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  choice  alfalfa,  extracted,  or  Cali- 
fornia sage,  white,  extracted,  at  10  cts.,  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Two  cans  to  case  at  9^  cts.,  5-can  lots  at  9  cts.  Choice 
comb  honey  in  100-lb.  lots  at  18  cts.  per  lb. 


WHITE-SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  not  yet  secured  a  sufficient  supply  of  white- 
sweet-clover  seed  to  meet  our  needs  for  seed  the  com- 
ing year.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  gathered 
seed  which  they  have  not  yet  shipped  or  even  sold. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  having  seed  for 
sale,  either  hulled  or  unhuUed.  We  have  none  of  the 
hulled  white  on  hand  at  present,  though  we  ha^  e  a 
good  supply  of  hulled  yellow  and  some  of  the  unhull- 
ed  in  both  varieties,  but  not  as  much  as  we  shall  need. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANER  FOR  SALE. 
We  have  an  18-inch  planer  in  our  mill,  which  we  are 
replacing  with  a  larger  and  heavier  machine,  and 
therefore  we  have  this  one  for  sale.  It  is  an  18-inch 
"Prize  Panel"  planer,  made  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and 
sells  new  for  $175.  This  machine  is  somewhat  worn, 
and  we  can  not  recommend  it  for  extra-fine  work  on 
small  pieces;  but  for  ordinary'  planing  it  will  still  do 
good  work,  and  should  be  a  bargain  at  the  price  we  ask 
for  it— $60.00.  It  will  adjust  to  plane  from  J  s  to  6  inches 
thick,  and  drives  with  one  belt  to  one  end  of  cylinder. 
It  weighs  about  1500  lbs.  No  counter-shaft  goes  with 
it  except  at  $15.00  extra. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 


BASSWOOD  (LINDEN)  TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 
We  are  ready  once  more  to  send  out  basswood-trees 
to  bee-keepers,  either  by  mail  or  express  — that  is,  if 
you  fin  '  fall  planting  a  success  in  your  locality.  As  a 
general  thing,  spring  planting  is  preferable;  but  in 
some  localities,  say  in  the  South,  or  in  sandy  soil  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  thrown  out  by  freez- 
ing, fall  planting  may  be  better  than  spring.  A  good 
heavy  mulching  will  also  remedy  heaving  out  by 
frost  in  almost  any  locality.  Small  ti'ees,  one  foot  or 
under,  5  cts.  each;  30  cts.  for  10;  $2.00  per  100.  The 
same  postpaid  by  mail,  8  cts.  each;  35  cts.  for  10;  $2.25 
per  100.  Larger  trees,  to  go  by  express,  1  to  5  feet,  10 
cts.  each;  75  cts.  for  10;  $6.00  per  hundred.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  furnish  trees  larger  than  5  feet  at  present. 
We  can  ship  trees  any  time  now  on  until  ttte  ground  is 
frozen,  say  till  the  middle  or  last  of  November.  Some- 
times we  have  very  favorable  weather  for  shipping 
trees  in  the  fore  part  of  December. 


THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS  NOT  IN  THE  "SHOW"  BUSINESS. 

We  are  informed  by  the  papers  that  both  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright  have  declined  making  flights  simply 
for  an  exhibition.  From  what  I  know  of  the  two  men 
I  can  readily  understand  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  offer  of  money  to  go  around  the  country 
giving  exhibitions.  They  are  not  in  the  show  busi- 
ness; neither  are  they  in  the  business  of  ^ef/z'n^  nc/z. 
God  has  given  them  their  success  and  their  great  pop- 
ularity for  some  better  purpose.  Wilbur  recently  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  their  first  business  was  to 
establish  a  factory  for  making  safe  flying-machines; 
and  the  next  thing  is  to  establish  a  school  to  teach  the 
art  of  flying.  And  there  has  already  been  some  loss 
of  life;  and  loss  of  life  is  almost  sure  to  come  when  an 
inexperienced  person,  without  practice  or  training, 
undertakes  to  fly.  This  school  and  v.-orkshop  will 
prove  to  be  a  blessing  to  humanity.  But  how  m.uch 
good  will  come  from  this  wonderful  discovery  if  they 
circle  round  about  the  country  in  response  to  the  one 
who  makes  them  the  biggest  offer  of  monej'?  May  the 
Lord  be  praised  that  we  have  a  couple  of  inventors 
who  have  the  grace  to  say,  no  matter  how  tempting 
the  offer,  "Gentlemen,  we  thank  you;  but  we  are  not 
in  the  show  business." 


"A  THING  OF  BEAUTY  AND  A  JOY  FOR  EVER  "—OR  AS 
LONG  AS  IT  LASTS. 

The  above  came  into  my  mind  on  looking  at  a  bed  of 
asters.  The  seed  was  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Huniing- 
ton,  of  Painesville,  Ohio  —  a  man  who  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  developing  new  and  larger  varieties  of  asters 
for  a  good  many  j-ears.  He  sent  me  four  papers  of 
seed.  If  I  remember  correctly  I  did  not  get  around  to 
sowing  the  seed  till  some  time  in  June.  They  were  up 
almost  before  I  knew  it,  and  were  at  once  transplanted 
into  a  bed  about  15  feet  long  and  a  yard  wide.  As  al- 
most every  seed  germinated  we  had  the  plants  rather 
too  close,  and  as  a  consequence  the  bJossoms  are  not 
as  large  as  they  might  have  been  otherwise.  But 
some  of  them  are,  as  it  is,  four  inches  across.  They 
are  not  only  of  all  shapes  but  of  all  colors,  including 
pink,  and  a  great  variety  of  shades  between  pink  and 
blue;  but  the  form  of  the  blossoms  runs  all  the  way 
from  a  beautiful  dahlia  to  a  splendid  chrj^santhemum. 
Many  of  them  are  beautifully  striped  and  marked. 
When  I  stopped  in  front  of  that  bed  this  morning  it 
fairly  startled  me  by  its  beauty.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  seeds  cost,  as  they  were  presented  to  me,  but  prob- 
ably only  a  few  cents;  and  it  occurs  to  me  just  now 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  plant  that  gives  such 
a  profusion  of  bewildering  beauty,  with  so  little  care 
and  expense,  as  the  aster,  especially  if  you  have  the 
"  New  Creations  "  along  that  line.  If  I  am  right  about 
it,  the  flowers  stand  quite  a  little  frost,  which  is  anoth- 
er thing  greatly  in  their  favor. 


OFF  TO  FLORIDA. 

After  this  reaches  you,  you  had  better  address  what 
you  want  to  reach  A.  I.  Root  personally  to  Bradentown, 
Fla.,  instead  of  Medina,  Ohio;  that  is,  I  expect  to  leave 
here  about  the  last  of  October.  Let  me  repeat  what  I 
said  a  year  ago.  If  you  want  a  prompt  answer  on  any 
subject  where  I  can  give  you  help,  inclose  in  that  let- 
ter an  addressed  postal  card.  Sometimes  I  have  felt 
like  telling  you  on  these  pages  that  I  would  not  answer 
any  thing  unless  you  relieve  me  of  the  wearing  task  of 
deciphering  names  and  addresses.  I  have  spent  a 
great  part  of  my  life  in  trying  to  figure  out  where  peo- 
ple live  and  what  their  names  are.  You  can  certainly 
write  your  own  name  so  your  own  postmaster  will 
know  whom  it  is  for.  If  j'ou  must  use  a  pencil,  be  sure 
to  use  one  that  writes  black  on  clean  white  paper.  I  do 
not  care  particularly  about  a  postage-stamp;  but  while 
you  are  about  it  you  can  just  as  well  write  on  a  postal 
card  as  any  thing  else;  and  unless  it  is  something  of 
great  importance  (something  about  incubators  or 
chickens,  for  instance'  I  can  not  promise  to  write 
more  than  I  can  easily  get  on  a  postal  card.  I  rather 
enjoy  answering  questions  where  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  pencil  or  pen  and  write  it  down  without 
any  thought  or  care  in  regard  to  getting  it  to  the 
writer.  I  am  always  very  glad  indeed  to  get  clippings 
from  periodicals  in  regard  to  the  subjects  I  have  been 
talking  about;  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  time  dur- 
ing this  coming  winter  for  theological  discussions. 
Our  recent  talks  about  Solomon  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  God's  holy  word  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  in  such  discussions;  and  it 
is  certainly  not  wise  if  the  discussion  leaves  us  in  a 
more  unpleasant  frame  of  mind  than  before  it  started. 
Now,  then,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  write  me  a  personal 
letter  while  I  am  down  in  my  Florida  home  I  shall  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  all  of  you.  Brother 
Terry  suggests  that,  instead  of  saying,  as  I  usually  do, 
"your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root,"  I  should  change  it  to 
"from  your  long-time  friend  A.  I.  Root."  Terry  says 
it  is  bad  to  admit  that  we  are  growing  old.  Do  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  call  yourself  "  an  old  man  "  or  "  an  old 
woman."  Do  not  think  about  it,  and  it  may  help  you 
to  stay  young.  T.  B.  Terry  is  the  picture  of  health. 
There  is  not  a  thing  the  matter  with  him  in  any  way, 
and  there  has  not  been  for  years.  He  is  66  and  I  am 
almost  70. 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


Yoa  can  save  time, 
worry,  and  money  by 
■ig^^BBIBi^^^B^^^^BBB  ordering  your  supplies 
for  next  season  now. 
I  have  a  full  line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Sections,  Foundation — 
in  fact,  every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  catalog,  send  for  one  to-day. 

H.  H.  JEPSON 

Boston, 

Friend  St.         Phone  Haymarket  1489-1  Mass. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Oct.  15 


BEE-KEEPERS 

OF    THE  NORTH 

BhE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  WEST 

Be  Sure  to  Get  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

Before  selling  your  season's  wax,  or 
let  us  send  you  our  prices  for 
working  your  beeswax  into 

Dadant's 
Foundation 

We  can  use  an  almost  unlimited  ■ 
quantity  of  beeswax,  and  we  are 
buying  all  the  time.    .    .    .  During 
the  season  of  1909  we  handled  over 
iou,uuu  pounua  oi  otJcbwax. 
If  your  honey  supply  is  short  we  can 
supply  you  with  white  or  amber 
honey.    .    Send  for  prices  at  once. 

DADANT  &  SONS 

Hamilton,  Ills. 

BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  EAST 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF    THE  SOUTH 

WE  PAY  the  Highest 
Prices  for  .... 

PURE  

BEESWAX 

Because  it  is  an  important 
part  of  our  business. 


Offer  or  send  us  what  you 
have,  and  we  will  prove 
this  statement. 


James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co. 


2  Cedar  Street 
NEW  YORK 


162  W.  Kinzie  St. 
CHICAGO 


References : 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Company, 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  Chicag-o. 


WITH  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  you  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.     High  Hill,  Montg.  Co.,  Mo. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  50c  on  $2.00 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1910,  the  subscription  price  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  will  be  $1 
a  year.  But  all  who  pay  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  before  Jan.  1,  1910,  can  have  the 
Bee  Journal  at  75  cents  a  year— the  present  price — thus  saving  50  cents.  Or,  if  you 
wish  to  save  25  cents,  send  us  75  cents  for  1910  before  next  Jan.  1st.  To  new  sub- 
scribers for  1910  we  will  throw  in  the  rest  of  this  year's  (1909)  copies  free.  So  the 
sooner  you  subscribe  the  more  you  will  get  if  you  are  a  new  subscriber  

Next  year  will  be  the  American  Bee  Journal's  fiftieth  anniversary.  You  should 
have  it.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  is  now  its  Associate  Editor.  Send  for  free  sample  copy  if 
not  acquainted  with  it.  You  surely  will  want  it  regularly  after  seeing  it.  Address 

American  Bee  Journal,  146  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Preparing  the  ground. 


Plants 
i  need 
light. 

You 
never 
cover 


Planted  and  growing 


Sunlight  Sash.  Your  plants  under  them  get  all  the  light  all  the  time.  The  heat  stored 
all  the  day  is  held  securely  over  night.    The  result  is  bigger,  stronger,  earlier  plants. 


In  zero  weather  under  Sunlight  Sash  your  plants 
are  as  safe  as  in  open  air  in  May.  Never  any  worry  or 
slightest  risk  about  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 

Saves  expense— saves  all  the  labor  of  covering  and 
uncovering.  Boards,  shutters,  and  mats  are  elimi- 
nated. 

Used  by  such  men  as  Bolton  Hall,  intensive  farm- 
ing authority;  R.  L.  Watts,  Professor  of  Horticulture, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  L.  H.  Cooch,  editor  The 
Practical  Farmer — by  thousands  of  market-growers 
and  farmers— men  who  grow  to  sell— in  every  climate. 


Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one.  Between  the 
two  is  a  fs-inch  cushion  of  air.  In  freezing  weather 
any  space  between  the  sash  and  glass  on  the  upper 
side  freezes  up  tight,  and  air  between  the  two  layers 
of  glass  becomes  absolutely  dry— a  perfect  non-con- 
ductor—better protection  ihan  mats  or  boards. 

Robert  Gibson,  Corydon,  Ind.,  writes:  "I  bought 
five  sash  last  February;  transplanted  my  tomato-plants 
under  the  glass  March  10th,  and  by  April  10th  they 
were  in  bud.  Sold  $18.00  worth  of  plants.  Will  want 
ten  more  sash  next  fall." 


Write  for  catalog  and  free  prepaid  proposition. 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt  shipment.  Fast 
freight,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  hot-beds.    .    .  . 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

951  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.. 


br  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


Invest  in 

Bees  and  Trees 

at  CHARLOS  HEIGHTS  in  the 
BITTER  ROOT  VALLEY,  Montana 

BECAUSE— Bees  suffer  less  than  two  per  cent 
winter  loss  there.  The  working  season 
and  working  day  are  long.  The  honey  is 
fine  in  quality,  and  the  yield  nearly  double 
that  of  the  Middle  West. 

BECAUSE— While  bearing  apple-orchards  in  the 
Bitter  Root  are  worth  §1000  an  acre,  we 
plant,  care  for,  and  (5  years  from  now)  de- 
liver you  a  State-inspected,  bearing  orchard 
with  perpetual  water  ownership,  for  less 
than  half  that  amount.   Payments  easy. 

BECAUSE— Returns  from  your  orchard  the  sec- 
ond 5  years  will  double  your  money,  under 
present  conditions,  at  least  TWICE. 

BECAUSE— During  the  third  5  years— and  the 
rest  of  your  days— ten  acres  will  keep  you 
in  ease. 

BECAUSE— You  can  not  invest  better,  safer, 
more  profitably. 
Simply  mail  us  your  address  and  the  word 
"CHARLOS"  on  a  postal.  We'll  prove  our 
words.  We'll  take  you  to  Montana— show  you 
the  land  and  the  water  — the  mountains —the 
mild  climate.  .  .  .  Investigate  NOW !  Write 
today !  Come  at  this  time  of  red-cheeked  apples 
and  bending  trees.   Buy  when  you've  SEEN. 

CHARLOS  ORCHARDS  SELL  THEMSELVES 

The  O.  W.  Kerr  Co. 

300  Nicollet  Avenue  131  La  SaUe  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chicago,  Illinois 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


4% 


Money  deposited  Avith  us  is  secure,  and  works 
for  you  continually.  Our  perfect  system  of 
banking  BY  MAIL  brings  this  opportunity  to 
your  door. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  $70,000,  and  assets  of  over  $800,000. 
Its  policy  is  conservative;  its  affairs  are  ably 
managed  by  capable  and  successful  business 
men.  r-     r-r  _v  .     _  s  ^     .  .  - 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  accepted,  on 
which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4  PER  CENT, 
compounded  semi-annually.  Send  currency  in 
registered  letter,  your  own  check,  or  by  post- 
office  or  express  money-order. 

Write  for  the 
Booklet  Today 

Resources  Established 
$800,000  1^2 


th^savings  deposit 

MANK  COMPANY  ^ 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


Before  you  decide  on  any  roofing,  for  any  purpose,  consider  what  that 
roof  must  stand.  Consider  the  expansion  and  the  contraction  of  alter- 
nating heat  and  cold.  Think  of  the  rotting  rains  of  spring.  Of  the  ice 
and  the  sliding  snows  that  winter  brings.  Of  the  burning  embers,  that, 
in  time  of  fire,  it  must  withstand.  Then  send  for  our  free  book,  which 
tells  the  very  facts  you  want  to  know  about  all  kinds  of  roofings. 


This  free  book  tells  about  roofs  of  shingles, 
tin,  tar,  iron — of  "prepared"  and  other 
roofings. 

It  tells  what  we  have  learned  in  nearly  twenty- 
years  of  actual  tests  of  these  various  roofings. 

It  tells  the  first  cost  of  each — and  the  after 
cost — it  tells  the  advantages  of  each  fairly, 
frankly,  comprehensively. 

We  gladly  send  this  valuable  book  free,  be- 
cause it  tells  about  Ruberoid  roofing,  too. 

Since  Ruberoid  was  invented,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  there  have  sprung  up  more  than  300 
substitutes. 

Beware  Substitutes 

These  substitutes  have  names  which  sound 
like  Ruberoid.  Before  they  are  laid  on  roofs, 
they  look  like  Ruberoid. 
But  do  not  let  these 
facts  deceive  you. 

No  other  maker  can  use 
Ruberoid  gum. 

And  it  is  this  wonder- 
ful, flexible  gum  of  ours 
which  makes  Ruberoid 
sun  proof,  moisture 
proof,  heat  proof, 
cold  proof  and  weather 
proof. 


It  is  this  exclusive  Ruberoid  gum  that  we 
use  which  makes  a  Ruberoid  roof  so  nearly  fire- 
proof that  a  shovelful  of  burning  coals  thrown 
on  the  roof  will  not  set  it  afire. 

A  Ruberoid  roof  is  practically  a  one-piece 
roof.  For  Ruberoid  comes  to  you  in  yard  wide 
rolls,  the  seams  and  laps  of  which  are  cemented 
together  in  one  solid  piece. 

You  can  easily  lay  a  Ruberoid  roof  yourself. 
Or  you  can  have  it  laid  at  small  expense.  No 
skilled  labor  is  needed.  The  average  cost  of 
laying  will  run  from  twenty  to  eighty  cents  a 
hundred  square  feet — according  to  the  roof. 

Ruberoid  in  Colors 

Ruberoid  also  comes  in  attractive  colors — Red, 
Green,  Brown.  These  color  roofings  are  made 
under  our  exclusively  owned  U.  S.  and  foreign 
patents.  The  colors  of  Ruberoid  roofing  do  not 
fade  or  wear  away.  For 
they  are  a  part  of  the 
roofing  —  a  permanent- 
color  roofing,  fine  enough 
for  the  costliest  home. 

To  get  the  free  book 
telling  all  about  shingle, 
tin,  tar,  iron,  Ruberoid 
and  other  roofings,  simply 
address  Dept.  34  J  The 
Standard  Paint  Company, 
lOOWilliamSt  New  York. 


(tkasemabk  registebed) 


Be  sure  to  look  for  this  regristered  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
grenuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  agrainst 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  in  a  town.  We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg 


